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Tobacco Outlook Promising 
Demand for 1916 Crop Should Be Strong 


The tobacco grower always has a 
puzzle to solve when planning his 
acreage for the coming year. Ordi- 
narily if he has received good prices 
the previous year he plans to go the 
limit as far as he can swing the finan- 
cial end. This year a number of fac- 
tors must be taken into account whic hi 
usually are of less importance. The 
high cost of fertilizer is probably the 
biggest of these and especially the in- 
ability to get potash at an) figure at 
all reasonable. 

The crop generally last year was a 
smali one, not over 60% of normal and 
the quality doubtful. Comparatively 
few growers made any money because 
of the light yield, although prices, con- 
sidering quality. were high in Pa, 
parts of O, and a few sections of N ke. 
These high prices were due to the fact 
that the crop was small and that the 
stocks on hand held by big dealers and 
manufacturers have been considerably 
reduced. The big users went into Pa 
and@ bought up practically the entire 
crop at prices which the local dealers 
considered too high. 

This state of the market had been 
brought about in spite of the relative- 
ly small cigar production during 1915 
and the big dealers were looking 
ahead to a big increase in business. 
During the last three months in 115 
cigar factories in all parts of the 
country were rushing their output, and 
this has continued right up to the 
present in all the big centers with ex- 
ception of Boston. Revenue statistics 


for the first three months of 1516 
show that the factories are turning 


out over 10% greater output than 
during the same three months a year 
ago. Industry of all kinds in thi: 
country is booming, with wages con 
stantly increasing, which means a big 


increase in home consumption. There 
seems to be little on the horizon 
which will cut down this increased 
production unless it be the failure o 


supplies of raw material. 

Market Next Winter Promising 

There is a real shortage of many 
grades of leaf tobacco, and that ex 
Plains in large part the eagernes 
with which the big manufacturers 
gobbled up last year’s crop, and have 
bought up the remaining portions of 
certain old crops which had been a 
drug on the market for the last seven 
years 

The published figures of stocks of 
leaf tobacco on hand can be consid- 
ered fairly as a barometer indicating 


conditions in the cigar trade The 
lessons they point out must be 
interpreted rightly, and as a 


matter of fact the shortage of 


supplies is probably more exten- 
sive than the figures tell Reports are 
obtnined only from manufacturer 


an‘! dealers who hold an 
50.0000 Ibs or more on hand, and these 


average oO 


are the very interests which have 
the financial backing and the foresight 
to h°ve made the big purchase dur- 
ing last winter The figures tell 
nothing of the condition of the thou- 


sands of smaller manufacturers who 
do their buying in the hand-to-mouth 
manner. These are the users of the 


crov who will suffer most from any 
shov. ge in supplies. 

Growers may almost take. for 
gra d that the market for good leaf 


nex’ fill should be strong. The prob- 
lem then is how to produce good to- 
bac« with the fertilizer situation 


such it is, Fortunately, expert grow- 
ers ; confident that so much potash 
has })cen put in the soil in previous 
year: het a good crop can be grown 
with |''tle potash for one and possibly 
two year Growers must plan then 
to take extra good care of the crop so 


that they can get hold of the avail- 
able potash in the soil. 
Pyoblem in Labor Supply 
In planning this year’s acreage, al- 
So, consideration must be given to the 
labor situntion. In many sections be- 
cause of the war there will be short- 


age of :voilable labor. This has been 
brought vbout in many ways Thou- 
sands of able-bodied men have left 


this country to join the armies in Eu- 
rope. The tremendous boom in the 
manufacture of war supplies of one 


kind or another and the general pros- 
peril in manufacturing lines have 
drawn into the factories thousands af 
men from the farms or from other 
industries. and their places filled by 


help which ordinarily has been avail- 
able in rural sections. The big grow- 
ers in some sections have customarily 
imported from the big centers, like New 
“ork, hundreds of hands during the 
harvesting period. This 1s especially 
true among the big shade growers of 
the Connecticut valley, and with this 
upply to draw from it is interesting 
t> note that most of them are plan- 
ning a somewhat increased acreage 
for T1916 It is doubtful if there will 
be any increase in the acreage “of oth- 
er growers in New England. 

Tn the Pa cigar leaf section there 





has been considerable talk of increas- 
ing the acreage because of the high 
prices received for the last crop and 
the known shortage of supplies in the 
hands of local dealers. The season has 
not yet come along far enough to get 
any accurate data as to the precise 
acreage for this year. Growers in that 
section however believe that it will be 
certainly as large as in 1915 and pos- 
sibly a little larger. In O the acreage 
is expected to be about the same. Wis- 
consin shows a little different situa- 
tion because of the continued poor 
crops during the last three or four 
years. There is strong agitation there 
for more attention-to quality instead of 
quantity, even if the acreage is slight- 
ly reduced. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the old crops have been so thor- 
oughly cleaned up that leading to- 
bacco men in that section believe the 
acreage will be ubout as large as a 
year ago. 

There is one other factor which will 
be potent in keeping down the New 
England acreage and that is the grow- 
ing belief that some system of crop 
rotation must be practiced if tobacco 
land is to be maintained in profit-giv- 
ing condition. Some of the oldest grow- 
ers have foundthat even with heavy fer- 
tilization they could not get the crops 
they formerly were able to harvest. 
During the last winter, at all meetings 
of tobacco growers, this has been one 
of the important problems discussed 
at length and with only one never- 
failing solution. Growers report in- 
variably that where they have tried 
resting their tobacco land for a year 
or two with some other crop good re- 
sults have followed. 

It is interesting to note also that 
the biggest growers who are handling 
hundreds of acres plan regularly to 
keep a portion of their land in crops 
other than tobacco, Rather than puz 
zle over fertility, soil conditions or 
moisture supply they find the whole 
thing is solved o far as yield and 
quality of tobacco are concerned by ro- 
tation. Even an alternate crop once 
every three or four years has been 
found decidedly beneficial Although 
experts have not been able to place 
their fingers precisely on the condi- 
tion that makes tobacco-sick soil, 
there is unquestionably such a condi- 
tion, and the one sure remedy that has 
been found as yet is the growing’ of 
ome other crop. ; 





Tobacco Experience Meeting 
DD HH. LANDIS, LANCASTER Col NTY, PA 
The April meeting of the Lancaster 
county tobacco growers showed that 
up to Apr 10 very little tobacco seed 
lid been sown although almost ever. 
one was about to do so, Steam steriliza 


tion of seed bed ha become vers 
popular and 1S in progress ever) 
where, An estimate of the acren 

of tobacco which will be planted thi 
eason showed an increase of about 


10% over last year. On account of thi 
shortage of Pa seedleaf in the mar- 
ket it is predicted that the next crop, 
if-a good one, will command a good 
price; it is this which has caused 
the increased acreage. 

There was no regular program and 
the meeting was a kind of “experience 
meeting.”” First under consideration 
was the kind of cover used for seed 
among which was muslin 
stretched over the beds about 10 
inches above the beds some 10 inches 
above the ground. This has been 
most generally employed during re- 
cent years. Its principal disad- 
vantages are the danger of being 
broken down by late snow and the 
necessity of the work of removing 
the muslin while watering the plants. 
A more generally favored method is 
by placing a covering of hog bristles, 
or better, a cover of straw (with the 
chaff well shaken out) over the beds 
and the muslin then laid on this 
cover. In this method -the muslin 
need not be removed for watering 
the plants and the traw cover is 

isily removed when the plants are 
advanced. . 

The next subject discussed was the 
knotty old unsolved problem, the 
cause of calico of mosaic to- 
bacco; of course, no definite decision 
was reached, as invariably the conclu- 
sions of one member were upset by 
the experiences of another member; 
however, one member found calico 
only in the end rows here the 
ground was hard and Ik productive 
while another had found it only in 
the furrows and in one other space 
where the _ fertilizer was omitted, 
which would indicate that it does not 
exist where the plant food is abun- 
dant and soil conditions are proper 
Mr Olson, the government experiment 
station representative, stated that it 
has been found that mosaic tobacco 
is propagated by a germ which, when 
present, ‘can be transmittéd by the 
hands of the person settine out the 
plants and it is also spread by plant 
aphides, but by fumigating the 

{To Page 15.] 
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How to Heat 
“That Cold Room” 


Get the right Novelty Heater, either Hot Water, Steam 
or Warm Air, and you can heat the cold rooms and colder 
corners without straining the coal bin. Get our new FREE 
book, ‘‘ The Selection of a Heating System.’’ It describes 


NOVELTY 


Hot Water, Steam and Warm Air 


HEATERS | | 


This book gives an honest com- 
parison of the three systems. We SS 
make them all and can afford to tell 
you the truth. Tells how to save ' 
coal and labor and add comfort; IF -ouaa ovr 
how to determine which heater is 
right for your present home or the 
home you intend to build. Write 
for it. It will save you money. are 


Sent FREE. : =. 
Abram Cox Stove Company 


Department — | 
American and Dauphin Sts. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
Also Makers of Novelty Stoves and Ranges 
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Your building problem is not that of the city man. He needs only 
one building. You need three at least—sometimes more. Therefore, 
you must have a building material which combines low cost with 
every other desirable quality. 


North Carolina Pine 
‘*The Wood Universal’’ 


is better adapted to your needs than any other wood now on the market. It is 
remarkably inexpensive, extremely durable, easily worked without waste, and 
has a natural beauty which can be still further increased by stains, varnishes 
and paints. These it takes perfectiy and retains almost forever. Ask your 
dealer for it. 

Write today for our 160-page book, full of plans and photographs of farm 
buildings. It is a money saver which usually sells for One Doilar but costs 
you nothing. Ask for Book No. 16 


North Carolina Pine Association 
Norfolk, Va. 
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7 | 83 Paints This Big 


House 2 Coats 


Size of this house 28x 22 
x13. Figure your saving 
on your house or barn at 
these prices :—Evercote 

Ready- to- Use House 
Paint $1.02 a gal., Ever- 
cote Barn Paint 63ca gal. 
Write for Book of 
BargainPricesand 
7156 Color Cards 
Freight prepaid on seven gal. or mere, 5 Every gal. guaranteed 

cover 250 to 800 oq. ft. ts Our prices not increasec 
fo spite of big fn be 

erento paints ere costanteed t 


int for any purpose till you write postal 
and | get our ‘back Ae saves you 30 to 60 percent. Just say. 


““Send Pain 
4825 Stores Bide. 
rk 


lew Yo 


m A specific 10,000 mile written 
4 for every Brictson 

é re user. Tireeconomy and 
tection oe punctures, 
jowoutes and rim cuts. Brict- 

= son _ are rut, oil and 
ano line proof and wonder- 
ully resitlent : and easy riding. 


TRY BRICTSON TIRES 
AT OUR EXPEN 





lease you or new paint 


pay unless satis- 
e today for details of Free 
YF Trial Plan ty descriptive book. 
THE BRICTSON MFG. 
53.46 Brictson Bidg., Brookings, te 
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Booming Pennsylvania County 


Enthusiasm and co-operative effort bring results 


“Rye, oats, corn and wheat, 
Blair county can’t be beat.” 
4HAT’S the hiker’s yell of the 
farm boys of Blair county, Pa, 
the only county in the state 
that has a real bunch of farm 
boys who each year spend a 
‘ - week or two tramping from 
one end of the county to the other studying 
farm conditions, writes H. Winslow Fegley. 
The Hiker’s club is only one of many features 
which has brought the work of the Blair 
county farm bureau to the front rank. It 
was first introduced by R. Bruce Dunlap, the 
county agriculturist. Among the objects of 
this annual hike may be mentioned the recre- 
ation features that prove so beneficial, the 
opportunity to see what successful farmers are 
doing in the county, and to receive ideas on 
the type of farming commonly followed. 
Then, too, the boys have opportunity to study 
farm life by making notes on the methods, 
which practically embraces on such annual 
hikes every class of farmer. They study 
crop pests and diseases, study new crops, 
such as alfalfa and soy beans, and obtain 
first-hand information as opportunity affords. 
On one of the shorter hikes, consisting of 
four days, 26 boys accompanied the county 
agriculturist. They covered 65 miles, visit- 
ing some of the best stock, fruit, dairy, poul- 
try, truck and general farms in the county. 
The boys carried their own provisions in 
knapsacks, including knives, forks, plates 
and other accessories that come in handy at 
lunch time. They also carried enough 
blankets to make themselves comfortable at 
nighttime. Their beds 
were the soft alfalfa 


county is Catherine, with six schools which 
have six women teachers to look after the 
154 children. The first live stock contest 
among boys and girls in Pennsylvania origi- 
nated in this township. It was the outcome 
of numerous agricultural meetings held in 
the schoolhouses. By the aid of the local 
township committee, which worked in co- 
operation with the farm bureau, 18 boys and 
girls were secured to join the unique con- 
test. Each youth fed a calf or pig from May 
1 to September 26. Careful records were 
kept of the feed and time spent ‘on the ani- 
mal. As weights were taken at the beginning 
and close of the period, the gain and cost 
of gain were computed. 

Splendid results were obtained. At the 
close of the contest a live stock show or 
miniature fair was held at one of the Cath- 
erine township schoolhouses. Farmers 
brought their best horses, colts, cattle and 
pigs. The judging was done in the forenoon 
and in the afternoon an elaborate program 
was carried out. The work was so successful 
that a similar contest will take place this year. 

During 1913 and 1914 the Blair county 
farm bureau conducted successful corn shows 
each fall. At the last show over 800 exhibits 
of corn, fruit and potatoes were shown. A 
number of schools brought in exhibits collec- 
tively. “A prize of $10 was given for the best 
school exhibit. The fruit display excited 
favorable comment and many-observers could 
scarcely be convinced that the fruit was lo- 
cally grown. About 15,000 persons visited 
the exhibition. Among the number were the 
10,000 school children of Altoona, who were 


conducted in almost every section. In one 
township seed corn was procured from six 
neighbors and planted. The plots were fer- 
tilized and cultivated alike, and the ‘crops 
harvested and measured at the same time. 
The difference between the best and poorest 
of the six types of corn was 27 bushels, al- 
though the corn was of the same variety. 
Particular attention has been devoted to 
liming. The farmers are convinced after 
these tests that lime is especially beneficial 
to leguminous crops. 


Electric Light and Power 


ARM electric light and power is so interest- 

ing a subject to progressive farmers, that 

this magazine has conducted an investigation 
in one of the middle western states, essentially 
an agricultural state, to obtain facts regarding 
its development, Illinois was chosen. The use 
of electric light and power on the farm is in- 
creasing, not only in Illinois, but also in Ohio and 
further east. 

Henry Worner of Mason county, Ill, has a 
30-volt outfit that has been running 2% 
years. From it he operates 35 lamps, 27 of 
which are in the house, and eight in the barn 
and other outbuildings. He also has a l 
horse power motor to run the washing ma- 
chine, cream separator and churn, and ex- 
pects to use the power for other purposes 
later. The same engine which operates the 
dynamo pumps water into the pressure tank 
for the house. 

“The entire cost of the plant, including 
the engine, was $500," says Mr Worner. 
“The engine is 3 horse power. The cost 
of wiring was quite expensive, as we laid 
cables underground from the house to the 


barn. .All of the wir- 





hay of clean straw in 
the barn of some 
farmer, who was only 
too glad to help make 
the boys and the 
leader feel at home. 
While the county 
agriculturist was the 
general on the line 
of march, he was 
nevertheless one of 
the boys, and ate the 
same food, slept the 
same way and in the 
same places. He was 
next to the other 
fellow all the time, 
and every one of 
the 26 boys thinks 
him the best 








ing, including fixtures 
and electrician’s time, 
cost $300. 

“It costs us from 
$10 to $15 a year to 
operate the plant, but 
this includes the 
pumping for the 
water tank. We re- 
charge the batteries 
on Monday’ while 
doing the washing. 
It takes four to five 
hours a week to keep 
them charged. We 
made a mistake at 
first in not getting 
the right plant, but 
since have had no 
trouble. There was 








friend they ever had. 
The boys did their 
own cooking. A corps of five were assigned 
each day to serve on the “grub” com- 
mittee. During the day cattle were judged 
at the stock farm, insects and diseases 
studied at fruit and vegetable farms, and 
luncheon talks alluded to the methods differ- 
ent farmers followed. The respective neigh- 
borhoods heard about the coming of the farm 
boys, and in every community a prominent 
man was awaiting them. After supper ad- 
dresses upon some interesting farm topic 
were delivered. 

This is but one of the interesting things 
that have happened and will occur in Blair 
eounty. Among the leading townships in the 


Blair County Hikers at Work in a Cabbage Field 


taken through the show room during three 
afternoons. In all, $500 was distributed in 
prizes. 

A daily program was arranged for each of 
the four days, as follows: Farm bureau day, 
horticultural day, grangers’ day and boys’ 
and girls’ contest day. A corn-husking con- 
test took place, in which the former cham- 
pions of three states were defeated. On the 
last night, the fruit was sold at auction, after 
which an old-fashioned barn dance took place. 
The county sheriff and his fiddling orchestra, 
which has well earned an enviable reputation 
for providing music, kept the dancers busy. 
Experiment work with corn crops has been 


no difficulty in learn- 
ing to operate it. I 
think a farmer should 
know something about. the different storage 
batteries, as I had some trouble in that line. 
But first of all get a good reliable engine, 
specially built to run a dynamo.” 

Peter Sommers of McLean county, III, gives 
a similar description of his plant, except that 
the expense of installing was considerably 
less. It is a 30-volt outfit with 24 cells in the 
storage battery. There are 32 lamps in all 
connected with it. ‘I do not use the current 
for other power purposes,” he says, “but 
later on I may get an electric iron. and fan. 
I will also put in a vacuum cleaner, but the 
one I have in mind will operate from the en- 

{To Page 5.] 
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Since the state board of agriculture some 
years ago found the rainbow coming down in 
agricultural Ohio, that insti- 
tution has been busy turning 
the findings into gold. Their 
latest move is to beautify every country home. 
It is to be a summer of rubbish removal, of 
cleaning up, of painting up. Moreover, the 
start has been made to do away with all signs 
that advertise the other fellow. The farmer’s 
is to be put on the barn. And as 
for going to town: it is to stay on the farm, to 
make the farm home up-to-date, to beat the 
city home. And then the buildings 
to be painted. Self-respect is to be 
dicated by dress, by. action, by the place in 
which one lives. A fine program this, not 
only for Ohio but for every state. Why not 
make this a boosting year, everywhere? The 
happy phrase of Brother Lowell, “‘We boost, 
do you,” should be sounded in every corner of 
rural America. Help us boost. 


Good for Ohio! 
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Governor Whitman has signed the bill per- 
mitting calves to remain 28 continuous hours 
in transit without unloading. 
Heretofore 24 hours has been 
thelimit. Ithas beenimpossible 
for railroads to deliver calves 
from northern New York within the time pre- 
viously required; and when unloaded such 
calves accustomed to running with their dams 
would not eat. Obviously the humane act is 
to get these calves as quickly as possible to 
their destination. The revised legislation, it 
is believed, will accomplish this. 


Transporting 
Animals 


The beef packers in the west are on the 
defensive. This is by no means the first 
time in their career; pas- 
sively they have been long in 
this condition. But the un- 
rest of producing interests 
has once more taken definite shape. Congress 
has been asked to investigate the big western 
packers and allied interests, and try to find 
out why profits to cattle feeders are so small 
and why the cost of. beef to consumers is so 
large, as noted last week in American Agri- 
culturist. For many years the belief has pre- 
vailed that there is some sort of an under- 
standing, or ‘“gentlemen’s agreement,” 
between big packing concerns, whereby 
competitive bidding at primary markets is 


Up to the 
Beef Packers 


ase American 


restricted or smothered. It is up to the pack- 
ers to prove that they should not be prose- 
cuted for violation of anti-trust laws in re- 
straint of trade. There should be fair 
and square dealing with producers every- 
where, and all the way down the line to the 
consumers. Without doubt this would still 
leave reasonable profits to the middlemen. 


As this paper was going to press, report 
comes that a group of dairymen in northern 
New Jersey are taking the 
market milk ‘situation in 
their own hands. The 
producers feel they can 
no longer do business with the dealers at 
the present unremunerative prices. They are 
moving swiftly toward the starting of an 
independent company to handle their product 
on a co-operative basis. It is possible this is 
the same wave. of enthusiasm and earnest 
attempt to get better returns that caused 
Chicago milk producers to strike for $1.55 
per 100 pounds of milk. Or that raised the 
sentiment for municipal regulation of milk 
prices and distribution in New England. 
These New Jersey farmers have already 
pledged $6000 for land and a suitable building. 
Two options have been taken. Dealers must 
be forced to give better prices, or dairymen 
must force them out of business and take the 
reins in their own hands. 


Dairymen Grasp 
the Reins 


More stress is being laid upon boys’ and 
girls’ club work than ever before. The boys 
who won in the corn, 

Farm Clubs Growing poultry, hog or other 
contests last season, al- 

though not eligible for prizes this year in 
many cases, are sticking by their mates to 
help them get a prize. This is a sure sign of 
success, and this early interest of the boy 
on the farm will do as much, if not more, to 
keep him on the farm than anything else. 
And the girls are making just as rapid strides. 
From the profits of last year’s canning or 
home economic clubs, the girls are buying 
more equipment for work this season. Ali 
indications point to much activity among the 
clubs. Parents, neighbors and others should do 
their utmost to forward and extend this work. 


The outstanding thing in grain circles is 
the practical assurance that no such crop will 
be secured next summer 
and fall as last year. 
Acreage seeded to winter, 
wheat in the autumn of 1915 was smaller, and 
climatic conditions subsequently far from 
ideal, with much winterkilling in various 
parts of the belt. This was recently brought 
out in great detail through our regular Orange 
Judd crop report showing conditions at the 
opening of April; 10 points under a year ago. 
Nor is it at all sure that spring seeding in the 
northwest and the early start of the crop will 
make up this suggested deficiency. With the 
conditions as here outlined and the unusual 
situation elsewhere, generous reserves of a 
year ago, the continuance of the war, hungry 
Europe with discriminating buying, every 
grain grower should closely read and study 
our crop reports and our weekly reviews of 
world-wide market conditions. One phase 
perhaps not fully realized is the necessity of a 
steadily increasing home production to take 
care of the ever enlarging honie consumption. 


Watching Wheat 


Distance does not always lend enchant- 
ment, especially when it comes to shipping 
small amounts of farm 
produce. frequently 
farmers ask for the names 
of commission men for 
poultry, eggs, fruit and vegetables in cities 
like New York, Chicago, Boston or some other 
city a thousand or more miles away. Even 
if reliable parties could always be recom- 
mended, it is seldom advisable to deal with 
them except in large lots. Smaller towns 
within 25 to 100 miles may not quote as high 
a price (but frequently offer better prices) 
on a certain farm product. Yet the shipper 
must remember there is a lower freight or 
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Nearby Markets 


Very 


iD igh - finds. < dk Ea ce er S - — 
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express rate and generally less chance for 
damage in transit. This leaves as great and 
very often a greater margin of profit to the 
farmer. Also consider carefully the local 
private trade where the grower is both pro- 
ducer and middleman. When the farmer 
makes the middleman’s profit as well as the 
producer’s profit distant markets do not ap- 
pear so attractive. 


The New York state potato association hits 
the nail on the head in its project for 1916 
to improve the quality of seed potatoes 


through inspection and cer- 
Urge Better tification. So much of the 
Potato Seed trouble farmers experience in 


growing potatoes is laid to the 
seed that organized attempt to improve 
the source of seed is decidedly praiseworthy. 
Good seed is a primary requisite of a good 
crop. Members of the association examine 
the potato crop in the field. They make one 
inspection at blossoming time, another late 
in the summer and a third after digging. 
With this insight into the condition of the 
crop, the members are able to specifically 
recommen. steps for improvement. The nail 
must be struck on the head more than once 
to drive it home, and each blow makes it 
hold more firmly to its course. 


All meats may be scarce and relatively 
high in Europe for several years to come. The 
longer war lasts, the 
longer will be the scar- 
city. This will create an 
extra demand for live 
stock and its products. Poverty in Europe 
during and after the war may somewhat 
curtail demand and prices. Efforts will be 
made there to breed the stock as rapidly as 
possible. Yet the most conservative judg- 
ment can see only added strength for the live 
stock industry of the United States for years 
to come. Good stock of all the standard 
breeds may pay better during the next five 
and 10 years than in any previous period. On 
the other hand, poor stock may be corre- 
spondingly unprofitable. 


Breeding Interests 
Favorable 


Instead of imposing a new internal revenue 
tax on gasoline, the government should strive 
to make it cheaper. Investi- 
gation by the interior de- 
partment seems to show that, 
aside from natural causes, artificial manipula- 
tion and ‘“‘trustifying’’ may be affecting prices. 
The situation suggests the of kerosene 
and crude oil engines, or of attachments 
whereby these cheaper fuels may supplement 
gasoline starters. Potato alcohol is another 
way out. The federal trade commission’s 
report, soon to appear, will throw more light 
on this problem. Any infringement of the 
anti-trust laws, with respect to oil or gas, 
doubtless will be prosecuted by the federal 
department of justice. Congress may vote 
an embargo against gasoline exports, and pro- 
vide for the registration of supply and dis- 
tribution so as to know whether other than 
demand and supply are influencing prices. 


Cheaper Petrol 


use 


It’s strangely true that suc 


factor as the shade of 


-h a superficial 


color of an animal 


will sometimes be confused 

Performance with true merit. Some well 
Comes First meaning enthusiasts believe 
; there should be a different 
classification in the American standard of 


perfection in poultry for the light and dark 
Barred Plymouth Rock strains. Others de- 
sire a separate rating for Holstein cattle in 
accordance with the amounts of black and 
white they possess. The utility farmer whe 
is striving to make a living from the perform- 
ance of his hens or his cows has little use 
for exacting attention to these exterior quall- 
ties. The big thing to him is the number of 
eggs or the pounds of milk of high butter 
fat content that the animals will produce. 
The shade of the color may be secondary as 
@ personal preference, but never of first im- 
portance, as some enthusistic fanciers por- 
claim. In buying or selling animals the gen- 
eral farmer should never allow these points 
to cause confusion. 
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T IS the purpose of this brief 
article to bring out the changed 
conditions under which our 
cantaloups must grow now as 
compared with those conditions 

, of .30 years ago when anyone 
could produce this luscious vegetable and 
really expect to harvest a good crop. Canta- 
loups, or muskmelons, should have a sweet 
soil for their best development. The use of 
lime was very general years ago until it was 
overdone. The soil was sweet, but now the 
soil survey of New Jersey shows that approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of the fields are sour. 

This crop enjoys having an abundant 
supply of decaying organic matter in the soil 
and does especially well after a timothy or 
clover sod. Years ago the farmers could ro- 
tate from one field to another and invariably 
had a fine sod field to break up each year. 

Now the trucker has nearly all fields planted 

to vegetables every year, so that he has no 

old sod to break up, and frequently even the 
cover crops are neglected. The successful 
growers used to get a large pile 





Farmers Can Grow Cantaloups 
Profit in good crops, says R. W. De Baum of New Jersey 


tilizer in the hills. However, it was made up 
of organic materials, such as blood, tankage 
and bone, and when placed in the hills it was 
not put in a small place, but rather a handful 
was sowed in a circle about as large as the 
top of a peach basket, leaving a space about 
the size of a hoe blade in the middle with no 
fertilizer. A low flat hill was quickly made 
over this to receive the seed. 


Insect and Disease Pests 


The stripped cucumber beetles must be 
checked before they make the least headway, 
else the health of the seedlings will be forever 
impaired. Air-slaked lime with powdered 
arsenate of lead is very effective. If the 
beetles are very numerous around the stem 
of either the large or small plants they may 
be driven out by the use of tobacco dust. If 
the ravages of the cutworms are expected it 
may be completely avoided by broadcasting 
toward evening 25 pounds of a poisoned bran 
mixture around the field, after the seed is 
planted. This material is made up of one 






pound of paris green, 25 pounds of wheat 
bran and a pinch of salt the size of a hickory 
nut, mixed together. To this is added a solu- 
tion made up of a pint of molasses and 
enough water to make a crumbly mash. This 
is sowed broadcast as one would sow grain 
by hand. The hungry cutworms will crawl 
around over the ground at night. They eat 
the poisoned bait very readily, and so are 
completely destroyed. 

Probably the most serious enemy of canta- 
loup vines is one that has come to us recently 
It is the blight, which may be effectively 
controlled or prevented by the proper use of 
bordeaux mixture. Many growers are finding 
that this blight can be held off by inducing a 
vigorous growth of the vines at all times. 
The ravages of insects actually carry and 
promote diseases. The critical time for the 
rapid development of the blight comes just 
when the crop is half grown. At that time 
the strength of the vines is going into the 
developing fruits. The foliage is left in a 
weakened condition, ideal for the development 

of diseases. Therefore, a quick 





of stable manure near their 
prospective cantaloup field and 
work this over two or three 
times during the winter so that 
when it came time to plant the 
manure was as fine as soil and 
the plant food contained in it 
was in a very available condi- 
tion. A shovelful of this ma- 
terial and a small handful of 
fertilizer were placed in every 
hill; then it was worked 
through the soil before the hill 
was made. 

Now the farmers would not 
think of going to all this 
trouble. A handful of fertilizer 
is dropped for each hill and is 
eovered with a small amount 
of soil. Thus the fertilizer may 
check growth by burning the 








= acting vine invigorator, just as 
i the fruits begin to set, will help 
to maintain the vigor and re- 
sistance of the foliage at the 
critical time. Nitrate of soda, 
at the rate of 200 pounds per 
acre, is used for this purpose. 
Usually this material is sowed 
between the rows and culti- 
vated in at the last cultivation. 

Cantaloups used to grow 
well and would do just as well 
today if we could have similar 
conditions of a sweet soil, land 
recently in sod and not fear- 
fully infested with all kinds of 
diseases .from the continual 
growing of all kinds of truck 
crops. Well prepared manure 
in the hill is very beneficial, 
and if fertilizer must be used, 








roots or may prevent germina- 
tion altogether, because of the 
acids and soluble salts con- 
tained -in the fertilizer. The 
writer grew 17,000 hills in the 
summer of 1914 and used fer-_ 


Cantaloup Field in the Norfolk Trucking Section 
This photograph was made in early summer, and from this same 
field a crop of spinach was marketed in early spring, a 
beans a few weeks afterward, and a crop of cantaloups in July. This 
is sure enough intensive trucking, and is one of the reasons why the 
truckers around Norfolk are so prosperous. 


crop of snap 


it should be made up prin- 
cipally of animal matter rather 
than an excess of the caustic 
chemicals. An unimpaired vig- 
orous growth must be induced 
so that a good crop will set. 








Electric Light and Power 
[From Page 3.] 

gine when I am charging the batteries. 
My plant cost $472, including the 3% 
horse power engine. The wiring cost $42, 
and I had it done two years ago when the 
house was built. The house is 30 rods from 
the other farm buildings, and I have not yet 
had them all wired for lights. I may do this 
later when, I suppose, I shall have to get a 
larger storage battery.” 


Supplies Light to a Neighbor 


A somewhat different idea has been worked 
out on the farm of W. I. Cleveland in Winne- 
bago county, lll. A neighbor’s house stands 
about 350 feet from his, and the two of them 
divide the power and the expense. “The 
neighbor pays one-third of the running éx- 
penses,”’ writes Mr Cleveland, ‘“‘which makes 
his 10 lamps cost him $14 to $16 a year. At 
first we attached the wires to trees to run to 
his house, but this was unsatisfactory and we 
put up poles. 

“My plant is a 32-volt with 16 cells in the 
battery. Besides the 10 lamps in the neigh- 
bor’s house, I have 20 in my own house and 
12 in my barn and other buildings. The 
plant cost $400, including the 2 horse power 
engine. Wiring in both houses and barns 
cost $90. The engine that runs the dynamo 
I use also for washing, sawing wood, running 
an emery wheel and grindstone, a turning 





lathe and a cream separator. We have an 
electric iron and toaster run from the power, 
and expect to get a vacuum cleaner. 

“I find it cheaper to run the lights from 
the dynamo as much as possible, so I run the 
engine every evening and use from the bat- 
teries in the morning. In the winter, when 
we use the most light, it costs about $4 a 
month for kerosene, about 75 cents for oil 
and 15 cents for gasoline. It was no trouble 
to learn to operate the outfit. My workshop 
is in the same building with the plant, ‘on a 
solid concrete floor and warmly built for-com- 
fort in winter.” 

An interesting arrangement of the electric 
plant is on the farm of J. D. Watkins of 
Kankakee county, Il. “TI have a brick 
building 20 by 32 feet divided into separate 
rooms,” says Mr Watkins. This contains the 
power plant, dairy room, meat room and ice- 
house. I would advise farmers to put up a 
power plant building so as to avoid excessive 
freezing. 

“Mine is a 32-volt outfit with 27 cells in 
the battery. I have 60 lamps in the house, 
eight in the barn, two in the garage and three 
in the power house. My entire plant, includ- 
ing the 6 horse power engine cost $1450. The 
wiring cost $390. I use the same engine for 
pumping water for our house system. The 
batteries are charged while I am filling the 
pressure tank, usually about two hours every 
other day. The total expense of operating 
is $25 a year, but this can nearly all be 


charged to the pumping. We do not use any 
small electric equipment yet, but may in 
future.” 

Mrs M. E. Gilbert of Lee county, Ill, says 
that the same engine that runs her electric 
plant operates the grain elevator. “Our 
plant is a 65-volt, with 32 storage cells, says 
Mrs Gilbert. ‘‘There are 25 lights in the 
house, one in the icehouse, one in the garage, 
two in the corncrib and seven in the barn. 
The entire plant, including the wiring and 
fixtures, but excepting the engine, cost $400. 
A 6 horse power engine is used, although this 
is twice as large as necessary. I have not yet 
used the current for anything except an elec- 
tric iron, but this summer I plan to have a 
fan, and later will have a motor for washing 
machine and churn, and also a vacuum 
cleaner. 

‘While we use all the light we need, by 
being careful to turn out when through with 
them we have never had to charge the bat- 
teries oftener than every three weeks. In 
summer every six weeks is enough. We have 
the engine, generator and switchboard in the 
corncrib, and the batteries in the garage. 
One building would be better. Don’t put 
the batteries in the cellar unless you can open 
the windows when charging, Ours didn’t 
freeze last winter in a temperature of 30 de- 
grees below zero. The men enjoy the lights 
in the outbuildings as much as in the house, 
and there are no lanterns to carry or worry 
about.” 
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Good Things from the Garden 
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Sweet Corn Acreage Increased 


According to present indications, the 
already extensive acreage of sweet 
corn in New Jersey will be materially 
increased this.yeur Burlington coun- 
ty (N J) farmers have found this crop 
very profitable they supply 
the New York and New England mar. 
kets during July before/’the farmers 


because 


near these markets can get. their 
sweet corn ready to pick. Later in 
July, and during August, September 
and the first part of October, thou- 
sands of trucks loaded heavily with 
nothing but sweet corn go from Ber- 


gen county into the New York city 
markets. In addition to these two 
centers the crop is raised extensively 
around the local markets. More than 
200 loads of sweet corn were counted 
in the Newark market one morning. 
Large quantities are grown for retail 
trade near the seashore towns, where 
small truekers produce a_ constant 
supply by making small plantings fre- 
quéntly. 

Sweet corn seed is preferably bought 
on the ear. Seedsmen shell the grain 
off poor ears and sell it by measure, 
Larger yields are usually obtained 
when the stalks stand singly in, rows 
rather than in hills. Suckering exper- 
iments in Bergen county last year in- 
dicate that the removal of suckers 
early in the growth of sweet corn will 
cause’ the ears to become ready for 
the table from two to four days ear- 
lier than those of unsuckered corn. 





Maryland Peppers 
MARYLAND 
Peppers, though fairly common 
in city markets, are not as_ widely 
known as a vegetable as they deserve. 
Formerly, pepper culture was ré- 
stricted to the hot,- pungent. varieties, 
but the introduction of the sweet pep- 
per has greatly extended its use.. The 
hot varieties are seasoning, 
while the mild sorts are valued mosi- 
lv for pickels. Sliced, they make a 
very fine salad alone, or, more com- 
monly, mixed with other salad plants 
like lettuce. Stuffed and pep- 
pers are very palatable. 
Peppers require the 
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used for 


baked 


treatment ad- 


vised for tomatoes, but they will 
thrive in a rather cooler season and 
will endure some frost. Best results, 


however, are secured in a warm cli- 
mate. Peppers are easy to grow, but 
are relatively slow growers, althougit 
some of the varieties mature ina rela- 
tively short time. I sow the seeds in 
a hotbed about April 1, and transplant 
into the open ground when the weath- 
er is warm and settled, about June 1, 
in this locality. 

I get the best of seeds and make 
the most careful selection of varieties. 
To prevent the development of the 
pungent character. in sweet peppers, 
there must~ be no cross-pollination 
with hot-fruited varieties. I tried a 
great number of varieties. 

Varieties IT Am. Raising 

Of the small kinds Red Cayenne is 
long, slender and exceedingly pungent. 
It is very late, and the pods while 
still young and green are frequently 
used for pickling. Another very hot 
and pungent variety of similar quality 
but not quite so acrid, and of entirely 
different habit of growth, is the Red 
Cluster. It is a small, thin pepper, of 
a coral-red color. The plants stand 
crowded together in bunches at the 
top of each branch. Hot Bell has the 
same shape as Bull Nose, but the 
flavor is very pungent. 

Of the large sweet sorts, Bull Nose 
is a large and mild-flavored variety. It 
is one of the most popular. The 
Sweet Mountain resembles the Bull 
Nose in some respects, and is perhaps 
just as desirable, being similar in 
shape, not unlike in flavor, and larger. 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it.’’-—[ Advertisement. 
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In the same class with these old and 
well known varieties comes the new 
Ruby King, which is a large, smooth, 
bright red, mild-flavored sort and un- 
equaled by any other, Neapolitan is 
a very early, extremely productive va- 
riety adapted to the cooler sections. 

All peppers require a warm, mellow 
soil, and heavy manuring applied 
either before or during growth (stable 
manure is best), although they are 
often grown commercially on moder- 
ately heavy soils. The drainage must 
be good. A southern exposure will 
hasten the maturity of the crop and 
be favorable to the largest yield. I set 
the seedlings in rows 30 inches apart, 
15 inches being left between plants in 
the row. There are no serious pests 
or diseases. I give the best an cul- 
ture and dirt mulch. Ridging is prac. 
ticed to some extent to help support 
the plants when heavily laden 
fruit. Peppers may be harvested and 
sold green or after they 
red. Hampers of the bushel and half- 
barrel type are in common use, 
returns are fine. 





Asparagus Beetle 


R. W. DEBAUN, NEW JERSEY 


During the cutting season the adult 
asparagus beetles are around busily 
eating holes into the young asparagus 
shoots and depositing hundreds _ of 
tinly little eggs on the shoots.e These 
eggs are dark colored, about one 
twenty-fifth of an inch 
stuck fast on one end so they stand 
up. These can be easily seen’ by a close 
observer. Millions of eggs may be de- 
stroved when the crop is being har- 
vested for market, but the beetles and 
their larve frequently. become very 
destructive on the date summer 
growth, 

It was formerly supposed that it was 
impractical to check this destruction 
because poison sprays would not stick 
to the greasy wirelike leaves 
stems, With the recent developmenis 
in machinery and spray material the 
work cun be done effectively and eco- 
nomically. Fifty gallons of the mute- 
rial is made by using three pounds of 
arsenate of lead paste, three pounds 
of fish oil soap to make the solution 
stick, and 50 gallons of water. This is 
applied with a power spray or a bar- 
rel hand pump, 





Bees from Winter Quarters 
CLARENCE FOOTE, SCHENECTADY CO, N ¥ 

As I winter my bees in the cellar I 
always reckon on bringing them out- 
doors each spring by April 20, unless 
the weather is exceptionally cold. Tf 
the weather turns-very warm before 
this, so the show great uneasi- 
ness in their winter quarters, and 
opening wide the windows of the cel- 
lar at nightfall for’a few nights (and 
closing them at daylight) does not 
quiet them enough, I get ready to set 
them out as soon as the other condi- 
tions are right. 


bees 


On a morning when the weather has 
every appearance of cloudy or 
rainy. in. 24 hours, £ arrange my other 
work ‘so- that nothing will prevent me 
from commencing .to carry o1t- the 
colonies as soon as it gets dark. To 

lifting, [T mark out 
have each colony lo- 
permanently for the season as 


being 


save unnecessary 
where [ am to 
cated 


follows [ stretch three T0-foot lines 
15 feet apart, parallel to each other 
and to my extracting house’ shop, 
which is about 10 feet south of_the 


nearest line. The lines represent the 
back of each row of hives. 


I drive stakes along the ‘lines 3% 
feet apart.to show where the middie 
edge of the back part of each hive 


stand should rest. [ commence meas- 
uring 2 feet from middle of the firs: 
and third lineso as to allow for a path 
to extractor 4 feet wide; -the second 
row is measured by commencing 3°; 
feet from the middle of the line so as 
break joints with the hives in the 
other rows, 


When dark, father and I carry the 


with | 


have turned | 


The | 


long and are | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and | 





hives just outside the cellar. This 
done, we put one or two hives, ac- 
cording to weight, on stretcher made of 
two strong, light poles 4 feet long and 
4) inches apart, fastened parallel to 
each other by a platform in the mid- 
die about 18 -inehes wide, and carry 
direct to my bee yard. The colonies 
are alt moved the same night to pre- 
vent mixing of the, bees and getting 
lost. 

The cloudy or rainy day following 
is just what is. needed to. keep the 
bees quiet until they have learned 
thoroughly the location of the entrance 
to their own individual hives. From 
much dear experience, I have found 
this to be one of the best preventives 
against the “so-called spring-dwin. 
dling’”’ If the day is clear, there is 
sure to be an uproar in the yard, some 
colonies losing 75% of their bees, while 
others get so much more than their 
normal numbers, often resulting in a 
nearly complete demoralization of the 
whole yard. 

By this method I am generally able 
to bring my colonies through the 
spring in the “pink of condition” for 
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the clover honey flow without any oth, 
er protection to my single walled 
hives. By waiting to move from cellar 
until the more settled weather, tae 
bees are less subjected to chilling, and 
therefore are better able to commence 
brood-rearing in earnest at the proper 
time, 





Poor Seed Corn—See to it that the 


seed corn will grow. A poor seed 
corn gives a poor stand and a poor 
stand always results in a poor crop. 


We cannot afford to plow the ground 
and prepare it for a half stand of corn 
and replanting is always unsatisfac- 
tory.—[A. J. Legg, Nicholas County, 
W Va. 

The “advance agent of farmers’ 
prosperity” tells them how to market 
their crops. Sometimes such an agent 
finds it easier to tell farmers how to 





run their business than to pay his 
own bills. For instance, Herbert A. 
Emerson, now deputy commissioner 


of the New York state food and mar- 
ket department, is a voluntary bank- 
rupt, owing 367 creditors $453,751.67, 
with assets of $50 in furniture and 
S3000 life insurance. 
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“Tt Tracks and Backs’ 


Rochester Trailercar. 


exceptional strength. 


from the very start. 


backed in any desired direction. 


short turn. 








Built like an Automobile 


HE knowledge and experience of the ablest engin- 
eers in the automobile industry have been em- 
ployed in the designing and building of the 


Special attention and care have been taken in the selection 
of materials and workmanship to ensure the Trailercar 


Severe road tests with and without a load, over every style 
of road were made to encounter a possible weak point. 
That is why the Rochester Trailercar was a success 


The body on the Trailercar is hung low and mounted on specially 
designed springs Which make it stick to the road at all speeds and 
prevent excessive jolting of the load. 

With the Trailercar, you can deliver your merchandise safely and 
withovt jostling at any speed up to 30 miles an hour, 


It is the only Trailercar that tracks perfectly and that can be 


The new draw bar for attaching Trailercar to the automobile is 
shock proof and prevents any possible injury from sudden starts or 
stops—it also makes it impossible to upset the Trailercar by a too 


Write to-day for circular that illustrates and tells the complete story. 











The Rochester Trailer Company, wis. E. Rochester, N.Y. 
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ook is written for the one who 


The need of such a beginner’s boo 
moving from the city to country 
side reason. 
an 

liustrated, 5x7 inches. 





Beginner’s Guide to Fruit Growing 
' By F. A. WAUGH 


Here is the right kind of a book at last. : t 
practices of propagation, planting, culture, fertilization, pruning, spraying, ete. sor 
rimer for beginners. Its definite purpose is set forth in the preface as follows: “This little 
oes not know. The man who has already arrived may 
think it hardly worth while, but E ask him to remember that the simplest questions are the 
ones oftenest asked, and that the beginners are the ones who oftenest need “as - 
i k is no doubt more urgent in the field of fruit growing 
than anywhere else, and the reason is that this line of work appeals especially to people re- 
It appeals also to women, teachers, clerks of small means 
and men of broken health who take up fruit growing as a recreation or for some other out- 
The author is a practical fruit grower of wide experience; he has also been 
aaa in teaching for many years and knows what sort of information beginners*require ; 
d, what is perhaps the most important requirement, he knows how to write a book. 


120 pages. Cloth. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY; 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York 


It is a simple statement of the elementary 
A sort of 


help.’ 


Price, net, $0.75 
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Potato Men Lay Plans 
SEC E. V. HARDENBURG, NEW YORK 

With the formation of the Onondaga 
potato growers’ association in March, 
there are now six local potato grow- 
ers’ associations in New York. These 
are situated as follows: Saranac val- 
ley seed association located at Cady- 
ville, N Y, Franklin county potato as- 
sociation, Malone, N Y, Otego potato 
potato growers’ association Otego, N Zz, 
Milferd potato association’ Milford, 
N Y, Southern Cayuga potato growers’ 
asosciation, Moravia, N Y, and Onon- 
daga potato growers’ association at 
Syracuse, N Y. All of the associations 
are now affiliated with the New York 
state potato association. 

The beginning work of all of these 
associations is mainly the marketing 
of a few standard varieties of early 
and late potatoes, which shall be true 
to name and free from disease. Aside 
from this some of the associations are 
producing hill selected seed which has 
a yielding capacity above that of the 
average for the community. 

The state association through its 
duly appointed inspectors proposes to 
imspect growing fields next summer. 
Three inspections are to be made, one 
at blossoming time, one late in the 
season and one after digging. This 
will provide for the elimination of the 
principal potato diseases. Only mem- 
bers of the state association are el- 
igible to this inspection service. Pro- 
vided the standards set by the asso- 
ciation are met, a certificate of 
certification is granted for seed pota- 
toes, certification tags being issued at 
that time. 

This is a timely step in advance 
since New York has for many years 
been a leading potato producing state, 
and Wisconsin through her state po- 
tato association has for a number of 
years. been doing similar work. 
Through the work of all of these asso- 
ciations, many of the poorer market 
types will be eliminated and a_ few 
standard varieties will be encouraged. 

The committee on seed inspection 
and certification through the secretary 
of the state association has outlined 
definite rules governing the inspection 


and certification, which will be carried: 


eut this season. The committee on 
marketing and grading, at the annual 
convention of the association held at 
Ithaca, N Y, last February, established 
definite grades which will also be re- 
quired before certificates of certifica- 
tion will be issued, 





Average Size for Seed Potato 
PROF E, L, KIRKPATRICK, NEW YORK 
Various experiments have been con- 

conducted with regard to size of 
tubers to plant. Results show that 
average size tubers, if properly cut, 
give best results. A general rule to 
follow is to plant tubers from the 
size best suited for table use. Size 
of cut pieces and number of eyes each 
contains is made as nearly uniform 


as possible to secure an even stand of 
new plants. It has been found by 
experiment that potato yields increase 
with the size of the cut seed piece, 
up to a certain limit. 

Each seed piece is large enough to 
furnish sufficient moisture and plant 
food for the new plant until it becomes 
well established in the soil. A larger 
piece than is needed for this pur- 
pose will have excess plant food, to 
be wasted. Results of experiments 
show that under average conditions 
two-ounce seed pieces give best re- 
sults. A general rule to follow woild 
be to plant two-ounce tubers whole 
and to cut once for each additional 
two ounces in weight of the tuber. 
Some of the pieces of each average 
size tuber will need to be larger than 
others in order that the eyes will be 
more evenly distributed to each piece. 

Cutting by hand is the most com- 
mon and the most satisfactory 
method. Where a large acreage is 
planted a homemade cutting box 
may be used to advantage. This i3 
made by supplying a: square store 
box, twice as long as wide, with a 
slatted bottom and with a hopper ar- 
rangement at one end. An old case 
knife is fastened securely at the front 
of the hopper. The end of the box 
on which the hopper is arranged is 
supported 6 or 8 inches lower than 
the opposite end in order that the 
tubers will feed to the front as the 


operator cuts them by drawing each 


one across the stationary knife. Cut 
pieces are allowed to drop into a 
basket, or into a stock which may be 
held open on a frame built in front 
of the hopper. The chief advantage 
of the cutting box is that the tubers 
are eaSily reached by the operator, 
who has both hands free for cutting 
them. 

‘Better results are secured if seed 
pieces are planted before being al- 
lowed to dry out. Loss of moisture 
from exposure of cut tubers for 24 
hours is great enough to reduce the 
stand. Cut seed pieces are covered 
in the field with a blanket or canvas 
until ready to be planted. 





Good Profit in Cucumbers—I raise 
four crops in each sash per season. 
Cucumbers are my fourth crop. After 
taking out two crops of radishes I set 
lettuce in the bed, At the same time 
I set lettuce, May 1, I set one well de- 
veloped cucumber plant in the middle 
of each frame. By the time the cu- 
cumber begins to vine my lettuce is 
ready to take out, leaving the frame 
to the cucumber. The frames have 
been filled with 6 inches of rich, fresh 
manure, and 6 inches of rich, mellow 
dirt. By the time the cucumber roots 
go ‘down to the manure it is well 
rotted so the roots can penetrate it. 
The vine develops rapidly under glass. 
By May 20 it is in blossom and 10 
days later I begin to sell cucumbers. 
By keeping the cucumbers picked off 
I keep them bearing until the field 
crop comes on the market.—[F. F. B. 








Well May He Be Proud of Such Growth 





International 
andCB &Q 
Planters 


point: 


These are only a few of t 
International and 


or write to us for 


CHICAGO 


B & Q corn planters. local 1 
who handle these good planters to show you the points in detail, 
ull information. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 





Wwiat makes a good corn yield? Well, here 
is what a veteran corn grower says on this 


‘Even planting of tested seed at the right 
depth, the same number of kernels in each hill, will 
do more to increase the corn crop on most any sort 
of soil than anything else that could be done.” 

For this—nothing is better than an International 
or CB & Q corn planter, machines that have been 
building up good names for themselves for years, They 
have a very simple variable drop, by means of which 
2, 3 or 4 kernels can be planted in every hill. 
also have a foot drop which enables the driver to space 


accurately the rows at the ends of the field. Another 
simple change, and they drill the seed in at distances ranging 
from 6 to 324 inches, and ter last because'they are made of stee 


They 


e features that make farmers like 


Ask the local dealers 











Tools for every purpose 
Bigger Crops Less Work 


We have a tool for your work 
regardless of siz of your 
“ egos, Write quick for 


‘alog of Automatic Weed- 
ers, » and 
Transplanters. 






Automatic 





Weeders, 
Seeders, and 


Transplanters 


THE GOLDEN 
MFG. CO. 
W.12 Osborn, Ohio 











GIN ENG golden seal, roote, herbs, 

« barks, leaves, etc., are 
told about in FUR NEWS. Growing, as 
well as gathering; market prices, where to 
sell, ete. Also lots about fishing, hunting. 
camping, woodcraft, fur farming, ete. If in- 
terested in outdoor life, you will like this fine, 
illustrated magazine. Send ic for 2 montbe’ 


trial subscription. ‘ 
FUR NEWS, 77 WEST 23D 8T., W. Y. 












American Agriculturist 


Wants to 
Serve You 








Five for | 


The Wonder of the World 


we Guarantee it to be 


Roses All The Year Around. 
Co. Box 248 





sent to your station charges prepaid. 


Delivered prices quoted on 
All sizes, 2 inches to 20 inches. 


THE E. BIGLOW Co. 
Box 312, New London, O. 


request. 





TRANSPLANTED VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Cabbage, Cauliflower, Pepper, Tomato, Celery, Let- 
tuce, and Egg Plant, ready from March Ist to June 
1st. Price $3.00 per thousand, except Egg and Cauli- 
flower. My plants will make you more money than 


any other plants. Write for price list 
GUY M. HUTTON, - - CONYNGHAM, PA. 








How Wife and I Taught School While 
Homesteading 1,280 Acres. 

How we made $3,000 per year from sweet clover and 

a Government Claim. A true story of Homestead Lift 

sent for 30 cents in stamps or check If dissatisfied 

over reading, we will refund your money 


ELLSWORTH, NEB. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS Rarr'ges Afannmicth 








and Palmetto 30c per 100, $2.50 per 1,000, CABBAGE PLAW 
Jersey Wakefield and Charleston Wakefield $1.00 per 1,000. 
Send for price list, WM. RILEY, TORRESDALE, PHILADELPHIA, PA 











weeks from the time the seed was 
planted.It may not seem possible but 
so, They will 
BLOOM EVERY TEX WEEKS 
Winter or Summer,and when 3 years 
old will have 5 or 6 hundred roses on 
; each bush, W4All grow in the house 
in the wimteras wellas in the ground in summer. 
_ comres - os 
with our guarantee by m only Ten Cen 

Japan Bcod Kouth Norwalk, Conn. 


Free Box of Samples 








By telling you where to get things 
you want, but don’t know where to find, 
Orange Judd American Agriculturist’s 
Service Bureau will answer by mail, 
free of cost, subscribers’ inquiries con- 
cerning anything they wish to buy. 

First carefully scan its advertising 
columns; then if you cannot find a de- 
scription of what you want to buy, or 
don’t find the address, write Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist’s Service 
Bureau, 315 Fourth avenue, New York 
city, telling your needs and inclosing 
stamp for reply, 

Describe fully what you want to buy, 
so we'll know what you need, 


We will reply by personal letter, 
advising you where to get the article, 

If vou see anything advertised in any 
other paper—which doesn’t guarantee 
the reliability cf its advertisers as does 
American Agriculturist—send it to us 
with the name and date of the paper in 
which it appeared and what informa- 
tion you desire. 

American Agriculturist has no mer- 
chandise to sell, but will gladly tell 
you where to get whatever you want. 





Mail This, If You Want Our Help 





| seaeretapaiatatea ts Aragiemmami teat ai 
Orange Jr id Service Bureau & 
American Agriculturist, + 

315 Fourth Ave., New York City & 
Inclosed is a two-cent etamp - 
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Plow-Handle ‘Talks 


The otfeers smd members of the 
northern New York corm growers’ as- 
secintion have 

worked faith- 

fully to get this 


organization on- 
to a working 
hasis. At the 
outset there 
wus not ripe 
com enough in 
the morth coun- 
try to make an 
exhibition. Nei- 
ther was there 
interest in corn 
as such. Strange 
muy seem 
men debated se- 





as It 


, COOK 


riously to discover some methed of ex- 
hibiting the well as the 
for prizes, upon a false concep- 
tion that corn for silage and 
corn for husking were two entirely 
different propositions. Some of us had 
the courage to plead for a recognition 
of the grain as the only measure of 
value either for feeding or ter exhibi- 
tion and finally we have won out and 
the annual exhibition held at the state 
school during furmers' week brings 
tegether a fine exhibition of dents, 
flints, pop and sweet corn. 

The association is largely dependent 
upen the farm bureau managers who 
work out the details in their respec- 
tive counties. Each county raises a 
fund, holds exhibits im ‘localities and 
pays over a small percentage to the 
county exhibition which collects the 
best specimens from the local associa- 
tions. Again the best specimens from 
the county exhibits are brought to- 
gether at the annual show, which is 
fmancially supported by a contribution 
from each county association. The 
scheme is workable and is having a 
marked effect upon real corn growing 
in northern New York. 

Two years Ethan Parker of 
Potsdam, N Y, won two championship 
the International corn show 
Tex, and C, Ff. Wheeler of 


stalks as ears 
based 


the the 


ugo 


prizes at 
at Dallas, 


Mannsville, N Y, won two seconds in 
these same classes. These men are 
prominent seed corn growers and Mr 
Wheeler is now president of the as- 


sociation The territory embraces the 


counties of Clinton, Franklin, St Law- 
rence, Jefferson and Oswego; and Mr 
Ross of the Oneida county bureau has 
asked to enter this year. 

Because of the latitude one might 
think fancy corn growing out of the 
question. The facts are, however, that 
this territory contains some of the 


finest corn growing farms of the whole 
east The altitudes are low in the St 
Lawrence and Champlain valleys and 
the growing sexson is long. We are 
demonstrating the advantage of the 
flint varieties in feeding value and in 
tonnage. The flints have not 
veloped in the the 
been in the west. 

For seven years we have been breed_ 
ing a Dutton type at the state school 
which has doubled ih yield and is now 


been de- 


east as dents have 


taking on a fine finish. The kernels 
are changing from a small shallow 


and round one to a deep, well filled 
kernel quite as the dent corns fill out 
in the corn belt. We bred a dent corn 
for a number of years that ripened 
and furnished seed, but it grew less 
potent, while the flint has continued to 
improve each year. We have found, 
furthermore, that the flints produced 
more milk than the dents when fed 
pound for pound from the silo, due, 
no doubt, to the larger percentage of 
ear to stalk. In other words, the 
flint corns furnish more digestible 
feed ford etch 100 pounds of dry 
matter. 

Last week I said growing flint corn 
wnd getting full maturrity must have 
back of it some real and genuine cul- 
tivation and care. The large dents will 
grow a long stalk with indifferent 
care, The smaller growing flints will 
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Corn for Northern Pegions 


not. But right here comes the inter- 
esting fect that flint tonnage equals 
the dent tonnage and surpasses it in 


digestible matter. The large growing 
Eureka has been kept in the list each 
year, but it has been voted out for 
1916 and Luce’s Faverite put in its 
place, 

lt is not total weight 
in the east. We -have coarse feeds 
now in abundance for our stock and 
to sell, but we lack concentrated feeds, 
and 1 know of no place where we can 
grow it cheaper than on a cornstalk. 
Prof fF. W. Storrs, chemist of the state 
school, has identified himself with the 
association and has commenced a sys- 
tematic plan of analysis. 

The silo put us back a generation in 
corn growing, but we shall learn again 
to grow as our fathers did, those va- 
rieties that we could mature and from 
which each year the seed supply could 


that we want 


be taken. We may find a single variety 
to be superior, but I doubt it very 
much. 1 shall expect any one of the 
half dozen varieties to offer about the 
sume opportunity for development, 
We have, however, proven that a 
larger growth and finer maturity can 


be made when a variety is grown year 


after year on the same farm than 
when the same corn has its seed 
grown in one place and the crop in 
another place.—-|H. E. Cook. 





Beans Saved from Frest 
M. G. KAINS, CENTER COUNTY, PA 
Last spring I succeeded im saving 
my garden bean plants when most of 
my neighbers test theirs because of 
frost. The two methods I tried were 
equally effective so far as results are 


kansas, first Saturday in March; Cali- 
fornia, March 7; Colorado, third Fri- 
day in April; Massachusets, last Sat- 
urday in April: Montana, second Tues. 


day in May; Nebraska, April 22: New 
Jersey, first Friday in May; Oregon, 
second Friday in April; Utah, April 
15; Wisconsin, first Friday in May; 
Rhode Isiand, second Friday in May; 
Indiana, third Friday in April (au- 
tumm Arbor day not yet fixed); Ida- 
ho, superintendents of different coun- 


ties set some time in April. 





Jottings from the Farmers 

“very farmer should keep u set of 
farm accounts, and know whether or 
not his enterprises are beimes rum at a 
profit. Every successful business man 
uses some system of accounting amd 
often his success is due to 
able, from his system of cest 
ing, to organize his business along 
more economical and productive lines. 
“here is no reason why ihe farmer 
does not need, and should not adopt, 
this phase of successful business. Or- 
ganization on the farm noeds to be 
worked out as thoroughly us the pro- 
duction of crops. A systemutic method 
of bookkeeping would aid the tarmer 
very materially in securing a more 
successful organization.—[N. J. 8. 


In marketing sweet 


potatoes it pays 
to grade. We have two grades. It is 
presumed by the women folks and the 
xwrocery men, that our potatoes are 
faced, But don’t you know that if you 


are going to build up a trade on your 
market, that it pays to face them in 
the bottom and in the center and top, 
and then when they see John Smith's 
mark, No 1, they know and believe it 
is No 1? Andif‘it is marked No 2, they 
know it is No 2.—[W. B. Gordy, Del- 
aware. 

As we have several cats around as 
executioners for all the many rats, 
mice and other rodents coming to our 


barns, etc, every winter, we were 
bothered at milking’ time by having 
them get at the filled pails of milk 


while we were milking the rest of the 
cows. ‘To prevent this we constructed 
a box with false bottom. It is large 
enough to hold all the pails of milk 
and allowance is made’so no pails are 
crowded. The box sides are tight fit- 
ting, as is also the hinged 


Varieties of Corn Compared for Extreme Northern Latitudes 


Pounds, Nitrogen Tons dry 
, 19 hills Dry free Tons matter 
Variety 4rods Hill Height matter Water Protein Ash Fat Fiber extract acre acre 
Sanford 256 = 13.5 s 13.0 86:9 im 2+ af 3.7 7.3 23.9 3.1 
Angel . e 187 9.8 7% 16.4 83.5 1.4 8 28 4.1 10.8 17.6 2.9 
Dutton ‘ 170 8.9 / 17.5 82.4 1.2 8 33 4.0 11.1 15.9 2.8 
Gold Nugget. 230 12.2 916 13.9 87.1 10 .7 18 3.8 8.1 21.5 3.0 
Longfellow 180 9.4 BLL 15.1 84.8 1.3 os «ae 4.0 9.0 17.0 2.6 
Cornell 126 6.6 Ss 16.6 83.3 1.3 Py er | 4.6 9.7 11.8 2.0 
U Ss 133 177 9.3 8 it 15.4 84.6 15 8 .23 4.1 3.8 16.5 25 
Leaming 214 11.3 10 15.0 85.0 1.0 8 .26 4.2 8.7 20.0 3.0 
Bailey . 194 10.2 91, 13.4 86.5 1.0 8 20 3.6 7.8 18.1 2.4 
Eureka 193 10.2 10 15.5 84.5 9 8 .25 4.4 9.1 18.0 2.8 
SOA 221 11.6 71 15.4 84.5 id 1.4 27 3.3 9.4 20.7 3.2 
Average yield in tons of five flint and five dent varieties 
Dents Flint 
St Lawrence county.. 16.8 17.1 
Jefferson county .........66. e 11.33 9.61 
Se SOMEONE Ags vincsa cows 13.8 13.6 
Franklin county ........-+++. ‘ 13.9 15.8 
Oswego county ........ 13.4 13.8 
concerned, but the way I applied the’ cover, which is fitted with a 
first is much the more cumbersome. handle, This is. less trouble than 
This method consists in placing sheets hanging filled pails high on nails, 
of newspaper over the plant just be- besides, cats have a remarkable climb- 
fore dark and keeping it there, ing capacity and seldom can be trusted 
weighted down with earth until the from reaching a desired spot on the 
cold snap has passed. The warmth of wall. We do not believe it necessary 
the earth is sufficient to prevent freez- for the well-being of our cat tribe 
ing under the paper unless the fall of that they should have expensive but- 
temperature is considerable. ter fat to eat, but supplement their 
In my case last spring I kept the diet with a liberal supply of skim 
plans covered thus three or fourdays' milk, scraps, etc.—[Clarence Foote, 
without any injury. The other meth- Schenectady County, N Y 
od is easier but demands early rising : . 
before sunrise, for the sun must not When using a hammer or other tool 
shine on the plants while frozen. My on a ladder, platform or roof, I fasten 
work was done a little before 5 it to one end of a length of stout 
o'clock on a late April morning. At string and tie the other end of string 
that time T had no spraying appara- to either-my waist or wrist, depending 


tus, so used a whisk broom to sprinkle 


water on the plants. Just for experi- 
ment I left a plant here and there 
unwetted, with the result that it 


turned back before noon and died. All 
the wetted plants were saved. With a’ 
spraying device the work can be 


much more easily done. It is a good 
plan to wet the ground nearby also. 





Arbor Day Dates—tIn the past 40 
years Arbor Day has ocme to be cele- 
brated in nearly every state. In part 
of the states the date is arbitrarily set 
in a month which is appropriate for 
the planting of trees in that state, by 
the governor. However, in many 
others the date is fixed by statute and 
does not vary from year to year. The 
following have per~  anent dates: Ar. 


on the weight of tool; 
many unnecessary 


this saves me 
steps to go to the 
ground or floor whgn it accidentally 
falls from the hand holding it.—[Clar- 
ence Foote, Schenectady County, N Y. 


These are the two things which in 
my mind are the most essential in the 
solution of our marketing problems 
today. Standardize your product, 
stamdardize your package, and then 
get in the back of it and push it. We 
too often cease when we have put up 
a good package that is standardized, 
and that is as far as we think it is 
necessary to go. We do not realize 
the value of advertising.—[H. W. Sel- 
by, Pennsylvania. 
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OR ARNE SEER ERE i St 
Japanese Millet 


American Agriculturist 


Seed 
Sometimes Million Dollar Grass 


For the last five years Mr. Carl Lotter, 
Springville, N. Y., has devoted most of time 
and farm to the raising of fancy Japanese 
mitiet for seed. Until last vear he sold all 
his seed to his friends and neighbors, but his 
last two crops have been much more than he 
could sell locally. This year we bought his 
entire crop of about 1,000 bu., and are pleased 
to quote you the following prices f.-o. b. car 
Springville for immediate shipment. 

Remember this is all fancy, recleaned N. Y. 
State grown millet. 


In one ‘bu. lots of 82 ibs. to the bu. at $1.95 per bu. 


In two bu. lots at $1.85 per bu. 
tn three bu. tots at'$1.80 per bu. 
in five bu. tots at $1.15 per bu. 
In ten bu, lots at $1.60 per bu. 
in 10 sack tots (30 bu.) at $1.50 per bu. 


Prices quoted above include the sack. Will 
be pleased to mail samples on request, and on 
10-bu. lots or more will ship subject to your 
approval if furnished good references. Our 
own references are Dun’s or Bradstreet’s, or 
the Farmers’ Bank, Springville, N. Y. 


JAMES H. GRAY MILLING CO. 
Springville, New York 
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our sales 
office near- 
est you for 
pricee and 
terms on fertil 
izers adapted to 
your soil and crops. 
Send for Booklet—Free 
The American Agricultural 
Chemical Co. 

New York, Baltimore, Philadel- 
ia, fale, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, 

Boston, etc. 


'e 


| 
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Martin of Manheim, 


Champion Yellow Dent 
White Capped Yellow Deat 
Lancaster County Sure Crop 
Best Graded Seeds 


Pedigree Bred for 31 years- 
Box M, Pa. 





RIZE SEED CORM, 109 bushels per acre; 50 varieties 


Strawberry plants, Asparagus roots, my &% 
fruit, seed and poultry Catalog, replete, sent free, with 
valuable information to you. J. W. HALL, Marion Statten, Sts. 
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If you say: 
“I saw your adv 


“In the Old Reliable Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist, to which I 
subscribe,’ when you write any of 
our advertisers, you are guaranteed 
satisfaction in your dealings with 
any advertiser herein. 

If any article advertised in this 
paper that you buy, is found to 
be not as advertised, we give your 
money back. 


But, when writing the advertisers 
. you must tell them you saw the adv 
in Orange Judd American Agricul- 
turtist. 
If you don’t tell the advertiser that, 
you have no protection. You help 
yourself when you say that, for: 


You prove to the firm you write 
to that, being one of our subscribers, 
you are entitled te its best service 
and lowest prices. 


You cemind the advertiser that if 
he fails to do the right thing by you 3 
he will be reported to us, and if the 
matter is not adjusted fairly, the 
firm will be debarred from our ad- 
vertising columns. 

By mentioning this paper, you enable 
the advertiser to tell where your inquiry 
or order came from. 

That helps to convince the advertiser 
thet it pays to advertise in this paper. 


And you ft to support our 
policy of excluding all fake, misleading 
and swindling advertisements. 


When you say: “I saw your advertise- 


ment in the Old Reliable Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist, to which I sub- i 
scribe,” you do the one thing required 


of each subscriber under our broad con- 
tract, whereby we agree to refund to 
any subscriber the purchase price of any 
article advertised in our paper, if found 
not to be as advertised. 

This contract is printed in each copy, 
at head of first column on editorial page. 
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It takes a long time for a variety of 
apples to adapt itself and prove its 
worth. Although varieties may be of 
American origin, they have taken, in 
the main, about a°century to develop 
and to establish themselves in the dif- 
ferent localities and on the markets. 
It is advisable for a grower undertak- 
ing planting to be sure that a variety 
has already proved its worth and po- 
sition. There is a certain amount of 
risk in tackling a new variety, which 
is often of too recent origin to war- 
rant its introduction in the business 
of fruit growing, unless it perhaps be 
with some small fruits or peaches, the 
life of which is short and which read- 


ily declare their position and adap- 
tation. 
There are relatively few farmers 


growing apples who have not’ been 
born since the established market va- 
rieties showed their worth. If the 
planter early learns this lesson he will 
be saved much trouble, The trial of 


mew varieties should be regarded 
purely as experimental; it had better 
be left to the experiment station and 


not regarded as worthy-of a business 
enterprise, except in a very small way. 

The different points in regard to the 
adaptation of the variety to the cli- 
mate, the soil, the market require- 
ments and to the locality must be 
considered. There are a great many 
more fruit soils than there are fruit 
climates in this country and climate is 
frequently of more importance than 
any other factor. It will determine to 
a large degree the profit in the bus- 
iness. 

List of Recommended Varieties 


The last list of apple varieties rec- 
ommended by the American pomolog- 
ical society contains 319 varieties of 
apples and 382 varieties of crabs. Of 
this 351, total, probably only 10 would 
cover the number of commercial va- 
rieties it is desirable for any one grow- 
er to plant, and in all probability 
three of these would be very much 
better than 10. Baldwin is in the lead 
today and it is interesting to note that 
this variety has been fruiting since 
the middle of the 18th century. It is 
mot a new apple by any means. It is 
followed in popularity by Ben Davis, 
which doubtless has been propagated 
at least 100 years. The variety Jonathan 
was cataloged 90 years ago. 

The Northern Spy came into being 
about 1800, while the Rhode Island 
Greening has been a tree of recog- 
nized worth for 200 years. The Rox- 
bury Russet which originated in Mas- 
sachusetts in the early part of the 
17th century had already made a rep- 
utation, so that by 1649 grafts were 
taken to Connecticut. 

The Tompkins County King appears 
to have been brought into New York 
from New Jersey as long ago as 1804; 
while the Winesap, evidently one of 
the oldest and most popular apples 
in America and according to the lists 
of nurserymen, carried by more nurs- 
eries than even Baldwin, is of un- 
known origin, but is evidently consid- 
erably over a century old. Benjamin 
Franklin had specimens of Yellow 
Newtown or Albemarle Pippin in Lon- 
don with him in 1759, and the original 
seedling tree is alleged to have stood 
near a swamp in Newtown, L I, until 
about 1805 and was then probably 
somewhere near a century old. 

The original York Imperial tree was | 
bearing fruit 90 years ago and at that 
time attracted the attention of. the 
school boys in the spring who were 
anxious to find the apples under the 
snow. On account of its late-keeping 
qualities, it soon attracted attention, 
and today it is asserting itself on such 
markets as New York, where instead 
of securing 25 cents a barrel less than 
Baldwin as it did 10 years ago, owing 
to its fine color and the fact that the 
men growing it are being careful to 
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Standard Apples Best to Plant 


SAMUAL FRASER, NEW YORK 


ly about 25 cents a barrel ahead of 
Baldwin, 

The origin of Esopus Spitzenberg is 
not known, but. it is Over a century old, 
The original McIntosh apple tree-oc- 
curred as a seedling over a century 
ago and was found in the Canadian 
wilderness, So recent is its appearance 
that it was not quoted on the New 
York market until the last decade. It 
was not propagated in nurseries until 
1870, and it has taken from that time 
to date to make it a commercial ape 
ple. Such varieties as Wealthy and 
Stayman are all of them over 50 years 
old. 





Start Right with Strawberries 
JOHN W. BRADWAY, CUMBERLAND CO, N Y¥ 

Growing and harvesting strawber- 
ries involves a great deal of labor and 
expense. Land must be selected suit- 
able for the variety of strawberry to 
be grown. If a medium or late va- 
riety is to be grown new land 
with clay subsoil close to a 
surface of fine loam is desirable, 
as new land is not infested with grass 


and weed seeds. Much labor is saved 
in culture as this crop must havo 
clean cultivation. Such a soil is natu- 
rally cool, making the berry firm and 
hardy so it will stand long shipment. 

Iror the early vareity the reverse is 
true, although the same land for early 
fruit will make it firm and hardy. New 
land requires more fertilizer than does 
old farm land which is in a high staie 
of cultivation, With land in this con- 
dition it is almost impossible to obtain 
clean culture, as grass will come :n 
early spring before the berries start. 
In many cases it overpowers the ber- 
ries. 

The system of growing differs but 
little if in . matted rows, which we 
plant.4% feet apart. The plants are 
set 18 inches to 2 feet apart in the 
row atfer the land is put in fine con- 
dtiion by plowing in beth the fall and 
early spring. I apply 1000 pounds 
bone and potash if obtainable. It is 
sown broadcast. The rows are ridged 
but little, as flat culture which I ad- 
vocate in many instances is fully equal 
to ridging. ; 


Set Young Plants Early 


The roots are well spread and set 
straight in the soil, which is pressed 
firmly, but not hard around the roots. 
I begin cultivation in a few days, At 
once is better, as moisture begins to 
evaporate immediately after starting 
the plants. The blossoms are pinched 
off as soon as they get through put- 
ting out blooms; some three weeks or 
more after setting the plants. The 
first runners are also taken off as this 
makes the plants start. stronger, pro- 
ducing more and better shoots than 
if left to grow. I rake or hoe lightly 
the first time, so as not to disturb the 


[To Page 15.] 
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FRUIT PACKA Catalog 


PE 


Best quality. All styles, Any quantity. 
C. MN. ROBINSON & BRO., Dept.D SBaitimore, Md. 














ROTECT YOUR EARLY BBAGE 
Cabbage Si im thie’ Sbetion, For the past Sve 
seasons ‘‘A. B. C. Plant Pr jons'’ have furnished 99 
protection for this pest at $2.00 per 1,000. Write for free 
samples and data. 

Piant Protector Co., 29 S. Water St., Rochester, N. Y. 








Plants, Strawberries and Vegetables 


All vegetables and strawberries, including Ever-bearing, 
get my catalog, read why I sell choice plants. Sent pre 
paid at half the price of others. CG. E. FIELD, SEWELL, W.J. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Good stocky plants of all the lesding varieties. 
Catalogue free. H. H. BENNING, RB. 8, Clyde, N. Y. 





100 St. Regis Raspberry or Superb Strawberry plaute 
delivered, $2.25, by parcel post 


F. A. TOMKINSON, 


HAMMONTON, N. 3. 








priced cars. 


( _ But that is not the only difference. 
White chassis which give the car its high value. 


distance at high speed, without heating. 


after a year, wear begins to tell. 
The motor scraps the chassis long before the latter is worn out. 
the White motor is identically the same in power and design as that used to pull heavy laden 
White Trucks in high pressure city service, you can appreciate why it lasts indefinitely. And 
it has all the speed you want, up to 50 miles per hour, and develops all the power you need, 
at a minimum expense for oil and fuel. 


The White Chassis 


is a. superior piece of-mechanism from radiator tip to rear axle. 

















i» WHITES 


The Extra Money You Pay for 
a White Motor Car 


is by no means spent for mere looks. 
the body work of far better quality than can be had in even the best medium 


The White Motor 


is so sturdily built and so simply designed that it outlives the car itself. You can drive it any 


It keeps on going and going without a hitch. 
The ordinary engine may demonstrate just as well as a White, in speed and power. 
Cylinders buige; pistons work loose; 


To be sure the lines are more beautiful and 


It is the White motor and the 


There is nothing like it in a 





But 
power leaks. 
When you consider that 





pack it well, it is now quoted uniform- 


lower priced car. The difference is not in materials. Any medium car maker can afford to 
use the very best steel. But he cannot afford to bestow upon it fine workmanship. The 
accuracy of fit and finish which prevents undue wear in the White chassis, costs money 
for skilled labor. 
It pays the White Company to maintain 
a high standard, at any cost, and it pays 
the White owner manyfold, in the 
service he gets. 


TheWhite Company 


Cleveland 





The White Company 
East 79th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


I am in the market for a high-grade motor car and 
request you io send a copy of your catalog. 
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Breeding Farm Animals 


Recentiy [ have had several ques- 
tions asked regarding terms used in 
breedimg. Among these, the meaning 
of tmbreeding, Tlinebreeding, cross- 
breeding, and advantages and dangers 
of eath. The terms themselves are 
easy to answer, but the difficulty is in 
clearly defining the advantages and 
dangers. While scientific evidence 
has been accumulated on these mat- 
ters, there is still much plain theory; 
and opinions in regard to each point 


are as different as the kinds of 
weather. 

We all know that there are many 
breeds of stock among each class of 


animals. When two breeds are crossed 
the practice is called crossbreeding. 


When the Jersey is mated with the 
Holstein, the offspring is a cross, or 
a crossbred animal. It is evident that 
such breeding breaks up racial char- 
acters. If such crossbred animals are 
used for breeding, it is only a matter 
of a little time when all of the quali- 
ties that have been sought for per- 
petuation will be eliminated. Cross- 
breeding refore, -is harmful in 
maintainin . breeding herd. Cross- 
breeding 1 be practiced where the 
offspring raised for slaughter, 
ome beli ng they get larger size, 
quicker maturity and greater robust- 
ness thu bringing about greater 
profit. This kind of breeding is 
practicable only for meat herds, like 
crossing breeds for beef production or 
pork production. There is much 
evidence in favor of this kind of 
sxreeding for these purposes, but other 
yreeders declare they get just as good, 
sometimes better results by using 
inimals tliat are pure-bred; but 
which have been selected for the 
jualities desired for quick and rapid 
fattening 

Liinebrecding differs entirely from 
crossbreeding There is no mixing 
of racial ood in this kind of breed- 
ing. You ick to Jerseys or Holsteins 
or Berkshires or Percherons. Now, it 
is obvious that in each of thcse spe- 
cial breeds which have breen bred 
during lion vears there also are 
ranges of differenc« Some Jersey 
families bred under certain conditions 
of climate and environment and not 
mixed with blood from other families 
bred under other climatic conditions 
carrying certain differences in charae- 
ter, form and quality. We have, 


therefore, many families each distinct 


in its own way in each particular 
breed. When attention is paid to each 
of these families, and sires are 
selected to head herds within each 
family line, then that kind of breed- 
ing has come to be known as line- 
breading. You go back within the 
family a few generations and secure 
the sire to head the herd. The ani- 
mats belong to the same breed and to 
the same family, but they are not 
inimediately nelated. 

Om the other hand if the breeding 
animals are immediately related, 
then that style of breeding is known 
as mbreeding, or im-and-imbreeding; 
thus son breeders use the sire with 
a daught or two offspring from the 
sanve sire and dam. This in inbreeding 
direct. Many famous herds have been 
built up through a practice of in- 
breedinz However, such breeding is 
not continued for any length of time. 
After a iort time new blood must be 
brought into the herd, not from out- 
side of the breed, but outside eithe1 
of the family, but by going back fur- 
ther in tl line and getting a sire of 
t] same family characteristics. 

very farmer knows that animals 
in his herd possess good and _ bad 

nealities. Inbreeding intensifies these 
iualities. If the bad qualities pre- 
dominate, then by inbreeding these 
bad qualities are intensified and the 
yractice injures the herd or ‘lock. 
On ithe other hand if the bad qualities 
re in the minority, the good qualities 
predominate, and it is obvious that 
nbreeding intensifies the good quali- 


cdvaniage. 


If inbreeding, however, 
tinued, the bad qualities being in- 
tensified might spring to the front 
and jeopardize the herd. 

In permanent breeding, linebreed- 
ing is the best system of improvement. 
Even though inbreeding is practiced 
for a time, the fact remains that very 
shortly imbreeding must end and new 
bleed must be introduced. With line- 
breeding practiced the predominating 
strains of the family can be kept to 
the forefront and thus secure the best 
qualities for any family race or 
breed. Linebreeding, if persistently 
followed, secures refinement, vigor, 
high production. Of. course, this 
means that breeding animals only are 
selected that already possess robust 
constitutions, high production and 
other qualities sought to be  per- 
petuated. In every line or family 
there are animals which do not pos- 
sess these qualities. If such are 
selected and continuously used in the 
breeding herd, undesirable 
qualities will be perpetuated, thus de- 
feating the very ends the breeder is 
seeking to re [C. W. B. 
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Meat Prices Advancing 


R, F. M’CLAIN, LANCASTER IUNTY,. PA 
There have been very few times in 
the past 20 years when pork has been 


as high as at present, and there has 
been no month of March in the his- 
tory of the cattle trade when real 
beef cattle have been higher, or as 
high, as they were in March 1916. A 
further increase in the price of meat 
foods will restrict consumption, be- 
cause, after all, iere is a limit to the 
purchasing ability of the consumer. 
He, however, puts up the price on 
himself by demanding only the best 
grade and the best cuts, credit from 
his butcher, prompt and expensive 
service, and expensive sanitary and 
refrigeration methods 

Hiogs in Lancaster county sold in 
big bunches from S!).75 to $10 an 100 
pounds last week. Hiog that are 
fed indoors do not have as firm flesh 
at those fed outdoors. The waste 
from live weight to careass of the 
former ranges from 20 to 28%, where- 


as the shrinkage in slaughter of hogs 
fed outdoors, ranges from 14 to 17° 





Controlling Gapes—The gapes often 
cause heavy loss in a flock of young 
chickens. If care is taken to keep 
the chicks off of the ground and to 
keep them out of the wet there need 


be little danger. Gapes are caused 
by small worms that fasten them- 


selves to the inside wall of the wind- 
pipe. They thus obstruct the pass- 
age of the air and cause suffocation. 
fhe gape is a parasite in the com- 
mon earthworm. When chicks are 
permited to run at large and espe- 
eially when their runs are on wet 
ground or wet grass they pick up 
many earthworms. When the ground 
is very wet, after a rain or even in 
the morning a heavy d many 
of these worms come to the 
The chicks pick them up and 
introduce the gapeworms into 
system. Some ground that has 
been used for chicken runs may 
come badly infested with gapeworms. 
A change of location is advisable. 
Plow up the old range, grow a crop 
on it and in a year or two it will 
likely be free from parasites.— 
[Ohio State University 
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I have about 100 acres hay to make 
this year and must buy haying 
machinery throughout. Will some 
experienced farmers tell what make 
of mowers, rakes, tedders, ete, they 
prefer and why? There are several 
kinds and I wish to get the most 


economical. Another 
loaders practical; also 
rakes and what is 
the best way to get hay unloaded, by 
fork or by slin@s? I'll appreciate 
pointers in this matter, especially the 


servicable and 
thing—are hay 
side delivery hay 





rensons for selection.—[J. T. Doo- 
little. 
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Our Veterinary Adviser 


All veterinary questions gubmitted by the subscribers 
of American Agriculturist will be answered provided 
the full address of the inquirer ts given. Questions 
can be answered intelligently only when complete 
details of the toms are given. No oure is guar- 
anteed, but our veterinarian gives the hest advise 
possible under the circumstances. E. BH. Lehnert 
of the Smith agricultural school at Northampton, 
Mass, auswers questions for department. How- 
ever, all inquiries should be acdressed to the Veteri- 


gary American Agriculturist, 815 4th 
Avenue, New York City. Proprietary medicines are 
advertised columns which are efficient for 


many of the common anima! afimerrts 
the Farmers’ Veterinaria. by 
may be secured free with a one year’s subscription. 
Subscribers’ questious are answered om 
Tree of charge, but for immediate personal 
by mail $1 should te taoclosed. 
Printed below can be put up by any druggist, but 
Teliable semedies for ceriain troubles are almust 
always nemed in our advertising columns and often 
can be advantageously empivnyei for the very eiiment 
toquired about. 


Onr new ‘book, 
Charles W iption | 
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Thrush in Feet 

During a peried of Hiness last swmmer 
my horse's feet were neglected and 
thrush followed, that seems dificult to 
cure.—[G. D., Pennsylvania. 

Thrush is a disease of the 
creting tissue of the frog, sometimes 
apparently infectious, but in most 
cases is the result of negiect, such as’ 
standing on urine-soaked manure, ete. 
It is most commonly seen in the front! 


horn-se- 





feet in the gelding and hind feet in 
the mare. For treatment, remove all 
loose horn and wash out with a 1 to 
500 solution of corrosive sublimate, 
then apply tincture being 
sure to work it into all « s. Pow- 
dered blue vitriol may instead 
of the iron. As soon as all discharge 


is stopped apply nothing but pine tar. 
Keep foot clean and dry. 














Barn Itch 

I have a horse that is troubled with | 
some kind of itch. Is it liable to spread | 
to other animals in the same stabil and | 
what will cure it?-—[W. F. C., New York. 

This very likely is barn ite? iused | 
by a small parasite that irrows 
under the outer layer of skir and | 
causes considerable irritation and fall- | 
ing of the hair. The affection is read- 
ily spread to other animals ually | 
cattle. Affected areas should be 
scrubbed with strong soap suds, using | 
a brush; when dry rub in the follow- | 
ing: One ounce each of sulphur, oil 
of tar and creolin, well mixed with 
eight ounces of lard or vaseline. Give 
three treatments, a week or 1 days 
apart. Harnesses, halters, blankets, 
brushes, ete, that have come in con- | 
tact with the affected animal will} 
carry the disease, and should be/| 
cleansed or disinfected. For disin- | 


fectant wash use a 5% 
creolin or sulpho-napthol. 
Shoe Boil 


solution of 


I have a young horse that has had a 
shoe boil for about a year What can 
be done for it’—[I*.. D. M., New York. 

A shoe boil is the result of a con- 
tinual bruising of the sinew by the 
heel of the opposite shoe when lying 
down. Unless the boil is large I 
would suggest nothing but } ting 
with tincture of iodine once un- 
til well blistered, and after s« fall 
repeat If large and containit luid 
it should be opened: if of t ture 
of a tumor it should be removed by 
surgical means. Both of th opera- 
tions should be performed b . vetert- 
narian, as serious results often follow 


improper use of the knife. To prevent 
bruising and irritation nail a 2x4 
across the stall about a foot from the 
place occupied by the front feet when 


standing normally. The top corners 
should be well rounded and covered 
with bedding at night. 


Stomach Wornis in the Horse 


Will vou please give me information 
as to the cause and treatment of worms 
in the horse.—[J. S., Pennsylvania. 


Stomach 
in the horse; 


worms are very common 
probably more than 90% 





of them have worms in varying num- 
bers. Worms seem to be most numer- 
ous in animals that are low in vitality, 


and usually are seen at this season of | 
the vear, as they are now mature and | 
are passed off with the dung Prob- | 
ably the most eftlcient emedy is a 
quart and a half of raw linseed oil} 
and two ounces” of turpentine well | 
mixed, at one dose on an empty] 
stomach in\the morning, the dose re- | 
peated in three weeks. Be very sure 
to get pure raw linseed oil | 
Thrush 
Is there any-cure for thrush in a] 
horse’s frog, and is it cat 1f?—[M. } 
A. P., New Yorl 
Certain forms of this affection are! 
no doubt ixfectious, but as a rule, it | 
is the result of neglecting the foot, or 
standing on wet or urine soaked 
manure. It is most commonly seen in 
the front feet in geldings and stallions 
and in hind feet in mares. For treat- 
ment remove all loose horn with a | 
hoof knife, and soak the foot in a] 
1 to 500 solution of corrosive subli- | 
mate, then apply pad oakum or | 
cotton soaked in tincture chloride of 
iron. This should be done every day 
or so until all discharge i stopped, 
then apply pine tar or oakum Tinc- 
ture of iodine may be used instead 
of the iron if more handy, although 
ii is not so effective 
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Don’t kill your young chicks by careless 




















feeding. Nine-tenths of poultry losses 
could be avoided by feeding 


F.P.C.CHICK MANNA 
During the First Ten Days 

Positively avoids bowel and digestive 
trouble that either kills the chick or 
stunts its growth. A necessity to 
Turkeys and Pheasants. A food 
that produces wonderful results. 
Used by successful poul- 
trymen since 1884. 

At your dealers, or 
write direct for offer of 
trial package by Parcel 
Post. Booklet on pre- 
vention of poultry losses 
sent FREE. Satisfac- 
tion er money back. 








THAT’S GUARANTEED 


—to produce more milk than any other ration 
either home mixed or purchased and do it 
without giving your cows constipation or 
udder trouble. Ready to use right out of the 
sack whens any mixing. 





teeta cane 
Absolutely free from adulterants and fillers 

like the feed you would mix for yourself,is a special 
combination of choice cottonseed meal, beet 
pulp, gluten feed,corn distillers’ grains, w wheat bran, 
wheat middlings and a little salt, that’s all; each in- 
gredient’ weighed by automatic scales and all 
thoroughly mixed in huge power driven mixers, so 
that it is always absolutely uniform. and always 
good. An extra quart or two of milk daily from each 
cow may turn a loss intoa profit. Try LARRO-FEED 
for more prc > 
pla n, the decision being entirely up to you. LARRO 
dealers almost everywhere; write if none near you, 


THE LARROWE MILL'NS COSC 5Rillespic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 




















No matter how old the case, how 
lame the di , or what other teatment has 
ailed, Y = Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
Use it under ovr guarant our money 
refunded if it doesn’t make the horse 
go sound, One application us 
sometimes two requir Intended only 
Bone Spavin, Ringbone and Sidebone, the 
established cases causing chronic lameness, 
First write for 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
and read it for more complete information 
regarding this and our other veterinary rem- 
es, the various kinds of blemishes, ailments, 
fl pages, 67 illustra- 


FLEMIN Chemists. 
224 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 

















Cheaper and 
cleaner than straw. 
Free. Write for 





Descriptive circular 
delivered price in car lots. 


Oscar Smith & Son, State St., Albany, N.Y. 3 
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First dose checks, second 
or tl oa cures ‘comniols ly. 
1 after 


Calf Saver Corporation. 
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effects. One bottle Payne’s Sccurs Special often cures 
6 calves No excuse now for losing a single animal 
from scours or white scours Has cured thousands 
and will cure youre. Send $1 at once for full sized 
bottle and Unqualified, Money-back Guarantee. 
Booklet free. 


Box 25, Gouverneur, N. Y¥. 














Buy GUARANTEED FOODS 


Allen’s Foods are Guaranteed 
Money Back if not Satisfactory 
ALLEN'S KUTRO CHICK MASH—16 different 
ingredients scientifically blended. 
MURSERY CHICK FOOD— wholesome grain 
ration of cracked grain and seeds 
Growin CHICK FOOD—develops bigger 
and healthier birds—in less time. 
“tails and price list. Also write for 
ory freight-prepaid propositien. 


ALLEN MILGING CO., Dept.2, tlingara Fails, Af. 
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Spring Months with Sheep 


Cc. M. WHITTLE, RENSSELAER COUNTY, N ¥ 


At this season of the year sheep 
men are kept busy looking after the 
lamb crop, but a good part of the 
work is dispensed with by properly 
handling the breeding flock during the 
lactation period. Our flock of Merinos 
number 50 head of breeding ewes, the 
Shropshire flock 70. We have three 
large basement barns facing the south 
with running water inside furnished 
from three different springs. The 
water never freezes in the barns dur- 
ing the winter season. The sheep have 
free access to open yardson the south, 
where grain troughs are placed to 
feed in good weather; in stormy 
weather they are fed grain from the 
inside, hinged troughs being fastened 
around the outside of the ba -. These 
are turned up out of the way when 
not in use, thus they are always clean, 

All hay and roughage are fed inside 
in stormy weather. The doors are 
opened during the day, but the sheep 
are kept in by means of a picket gaie 
hung on weights. The grain ration all 
winter consists of equal parts of 
cracked corn, oats and bran with 
clover hay roughage. Once a week is 
given a feeding of good, light corn 
stover. When we have to stretch out 
our clover hay by supplementing tim- 
othy or mixed hay, we add a little 
linseed cake to the grain ration. As 
soon as the lambs drop if they are 
good and strong they are given a pen 
by themselves. If any need extra care 
they are placed in single pens. The 
shepherd makes sure that every lamb 
gets his mother’s milk by the time he 
is one hour old. 

Now, the question of succulence 
comes in. We raise turnips and man- 
gels; these are mostly fed during the 
winter, but as we are large raisers of 
Potatoes, some years 1000 barrels or 
more, we save the unmerchantable 
ones until the lambing season. They 
are run through a root cutter, mixed 
with grain and fed. 

Our ewes are never short of milk. 
Good, clean salt is by them all the 


time. When the lambs are _ two 
weeks old they are docked. 
When lambing season is over 


the ewes are all turned together again, 
the extra pen being used for a creep 
and playgrounds for lambs only. Here 
a little composition of bran, ground 
oats and linseed meal is placed under 
a lidded trough so they will eat at will 
and not get it dirty. 

As soon as the pastures are well 
started the sheep are turned out a 
day at a time, brought in at night and 
fed a light ration until they wean 
themselves off hay and grain. In this 
Way they never experience a sudden 
change. As soon as the pasture shows 
signs of being short they are changed 
to another. + Here they have good 
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water and shade. In August, the 
lambs are weaned and separated, the 
rams from the ewes, and turned in the 
clover fields. The breeding ewes are 
kept on short feed and milked the 
third days after weaning. Our sheep 
are all kept on the home farms, con- 
sequently are not bothered very much 
with dogs, 





Shears Sheep Early 
RUFUS LITCHNER, CRAWFORD COUNTY, PA 

We shear our sheep shortly after 
April starts. Early shearing, in my 
opinion, is best. On pasture the wool 
gets heavier because of more oil in it, 
but that gain is lost in other,ways. If 
not sheared until some weeks later, 
part of the wool about the neck and 
belly falls out, this waste being 
enough to make up the gain due to 
more yolk in the fleece, The discom- 
fort caused by the heavy wool cover- 
ing is a disadvantage that may mean 
less appetite and hence less flesh 
growth. 

There is a knack about holding a 
sheep that everyone shearing does 
not properly learn. If a sheep is 
caught and held right, it will not do 
much struggling. The real secret in 
shearing is to hold the sheep so the 
skin will be tight where the shears are 
put to cut the wool. I 
sheep, turn it about as I go along 
and yet that sheep will be in a com- 
fortable attitude all the time. In fold- 
ing up the fleece, fold so that that 
part which was next to the sheep’s 
back will be the outside. All the pre- 
vious external parts should be placed 
in the interior of the fleece. I use 
wool twine for tying, as binder twine 
has little fibers that get caught in the 
wool and are objectionable. One year 
I used bindcr twine and got a less 
price because of it. I never yet knew 
a buyer that was satisfied with such 
twine. 

Still another thing. The dirty, soiled 
portions should not be folded in the 
fleece. A buyer might not actually find 
them, but it all comes out later and 
soon that fact will become known, 
Often dirty wool is tied up in a fleece, 
the person doing it not knowing bet- 
ter. It is not considered just the right 
thing to do and hense should not be 
done. 





That Becf Stew Contract calling for 
enough beef and vegetables to make 
600 million cans of beef stew for the 
allies seems to be “hung up” some- 
where. Latest reports indicate that the 
contracts have not been really made, 
although some negotiations were un- 
der way. 





Certainty of Grade is that element 
which makes it possible to give the 
purchaser a “square deal” and the 
producer a sure and stable market, 
thereby contributing to that reliabil- 
ity, which is the basis of real busi- 
ness.—[R. G. Phillips; New York. 
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Attractive Shorthorns of Profitable Type 


can hold a} 












In the Path of a Tornado 


In June, 1914, the Poor Farm of Outagamie County, 
Wisconsin, was struck bya cyclone, which demolished 


everything in its path but the concrete silos. 


Four 


buildings were wrecked—two of them completely. 
The concrete silos, right along side the wrecked frame 
buildings, were unharmed. Filled or empty, concrete 
silos resist the heaviest strain which the elements can 
put upon them. 


Fireproof 


be communicated to the contents. 


Time and again, concrete silos exposed to the 
intense heat of burning barns have not 
suffered the slightest injury. The walls are fireproof; fire cannot 


concrete silo to burn. 


Rat and 
Rotproof 


There are so many concrete silos to be found in all parts of the 


country, that it should be an easy matter to inspect one in your 
own neighborhood. Then write us for instructions how to build it. 


CONCRETE 


FOR PERMANENCE 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 


Commerce Building 
Kansas City 


There is nothing about a 


Rats can not gnaw through concrete, and let 


air into the silo. 
vented from molding. 


The contents are thus pre- 
Moisture can not rot 


the concrete walls. 


Ideal Building Hurt B 
"Teover Cesee 
Southwestern Life Building 


116 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 


Dallas 
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You can easily net from 18 to 20 per cent 


more on every sheep. Don’t shear, in the old 
way. Don’t have ach- 


ing, swollen wrists. Shear with 





The Stewart S22.ine 
Shearing Machine 


‘ Has ball bearings 
latest improved Stewart pattern. 
Complete, including four combs 
and four cutters of the celebrated 
Stewart quality $11.60. Get 
one from your dealer, or send 
$2.00 and we will ship C. O. D 
for balance. 
| Chicago Flexible 
| Shaft ¢ 
P 4 


in every gest 
. Has 


where friction or wear occurs 


a ball bearing shearing head of 
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will cure that Saddle 
or Collar Gall whether 
Mw the horse is idle or at 
work. At dealers, 25c, 50c and 
$1.00 or direct from 


THE BICKMORE COMPANY 
Old Town. 


Maine 















Booklet , 
Free / , 


ie HEAVES 


Will Ruin 
Your Horse $3 Package 
guaranteed to give 


satisfaction or 
Ry Le money refunded 
SEND TODAY 
AGENTS 


MIMEBAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 





To Get Best Service, 
Best Prices, Best Goods 


it may help you to copy or cut out the form below, 
in writing to advertisers. It will show them that 
you are entitled to their best attention, and that 
you have the backing of “‘the old reliable Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist” as per guarantee on 
back hereof. Write plainly to avoid possible 
mistakes. 


(Here fill in name of advertiser you are writing to) 
Seeing your advertisement in the old reliable 
Orange Judd American Agriculturist of New York 
city, please send me, as you advertise therein, 
the following: 






County. ..cccccccccscccces 







Raflroad ccccccccccccccccesccsccecsceccess eee 
Railroad Freight Station. ......ceeccccscceeeece 
Express company ....... orcccceesecosccececce 
Bxpress offce ...ceesceccccscccesccsees aésece 


(Please See Over) 




















The Only Separator 
To Win a World’s Record 
For Closest Skimming 


The United States Cream Separator won in the most 
severe competitive contest ever held, covering a period 
of 30 days on milk from 10 different breeds of cows. 
At all World Expositions where there have been 


working tests 
S 


NITED 
The STATE 


Cream Separator 


has won by actual skimming tests and received 
Highest award, as has been proved by such 
Expositions as the Pan-American where the U.S. 
won in the World’s greatest skimming contest ; 
also at the Lewis and Clark Exposition where the 
U. S. demonstrated its superiority in actual 
working tests, and at the Alaska-Yukon Ex- 
position when the U. S. scored perfect in skim- 
ming efficiency. 

Expositions as in case of Panama-Pacific which 
have not judged separators by actual working 
tests render no proof whatever of the merits of one machine over another. 





Send for our Catalog and complete information about awards. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. Portland, Ore. 


Oakland 


Chicago 
Salt Lake City 
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» 
Fully *” returned milix 
Guaranteed . 
i Do It Qu kly, Ea 
wi = So \\ Thoroughly and Economically 
5 wf i: Ny ! ur 
American CREAM al om — oe 
‘ nluab r i { t 
SEPARATOR TY 7 mal et mute ova 
uf 1 by animal } mu s d 
| tely—the quicker the t In 
A SOLID PROPOSITION ‘A mds you ca Lreduce thet i 
sond new, well made, easy running, f milk from 93 degrees to 52 deg 


perfect skimming separator for$15.9 

Ekims warm or cold mi k making 
heavy or light cream Bowl is a 
sanitary marvel, easily cleaned. 


ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 
Gears thoroughly protected. Differ- 
ent from this pi ture, which illus- 
trates our larg ity machines, 

estern order 3 “filled from 


1 own a genuine 


CHAMPION 
MILK COOLER 


ilk flows over the cooling drum in 














a thin 
western points, Vhether dairy It is strained and in- 
is large or small write for handsome st Need 10. atte nti mn, 
free catalog. Address; to milk surfa 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. ised 
Box 3052 Bainbridge, N. Y. hae iia i o¢ 
. ————— Cham n sled. milk make 

wler is more simple 


at one-fourth that of 
ed by health at 
In success 


genuine Champion sells 

ling devices. Endors 

mforms to regulations, 
years 


-™~ Keeping Down Co Cost ie 
4 The most milk at the lowest cost is tles. ¢ 


what you want. The silo can raise the 
production and keep down the cost. 


Green Mountain Silos 











man 





For sale by all Leading Dairy Supply Dealers 
There is a ” deal Make 
5 a 





fr ne ar you 








‘Champion’ 











“Chan on’t 
keep silage clean, = t and whole- upon the Chan i 
some year after ye Creosote- r Milk Cooler i n 
dipped staves, strong ’ hheone. tight rite ¥ own dealer or send dir 
fitting doors. Write for booklet and our ind prices, giving size of your dai re 
mous **Order-early-pay-later’’ plan, to vou that the Cl m Cooler will save you 
enough this next summer (9 pa 3 original cost 
THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY, many times over. 
343 West Street, Rutland, Vt. 








\_ CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO., Cortland, N. Y. a 


fECONOMY of Silage 
Space, Time and Work ‘ 


jard silo with many 
ir ensilage, as it 
od 














And of money, too. Here’sastanc 
exclusive advantages. It saves 
has double spline with joints "3 S80 con- 
structed that the preservation of your silage is insured, 
It saves space because the extension roof ode is 5 ft. 
and lets you pack tight to the to 






One Only . to Pay! i, 


Sogn 


fly Jr. No. 2. Lightrunning, 
easy cleaning, close skim-£ 
































and work, as just a twist of the wri *ns the door 
py hg M, Ducepatoc’ no matter how badly pinched. Y ou, tighten the 
Ly: ay ¥- aie io fe hoops while ling on die All these 
reer cise es up to 1-2 here. | points and many more with the 
7 Earns its own cost . 
30 Days’ Free Trial aafimore by wast Globe Silo j 
sa. folder and "2 ai eot-from-far ctory’ TP Offer. There is no ext 7 har re for t i; 
“from the manufacturer and save money, / prey cgi ely AY aged gg —— 3 7 
4 extra strong—thick side w "OSS } 
ALBAUGH- DOVER | co. = bar, Extension roof. Ma other 1 
2172 Marshal! Bivd. AGO convincing points explained our ; 
free booklet. Write direct to 





THE GLOBE SILO CO. 7%» 


\ 6-16 Globe St., Sidney, N. Y. J Write today 
for Catalog 





To the Advertiser Addressed 
on Other Side Hereof 


In sending this inquiry or order, per- 
mit me to call your attention, for our 
mutual benefit, to the following guar- 
antee of its advertisers’ reliability 
which appears at the top of first | 
column on ‘ litorial page of each issue | 
Judd « po Agriculturist | 

} 
















Outlive their guarantee 


ZYR. C METAL 


SILOS 


SEND for FREE BOOK 





of Oran Save the loss of e Ph at =ntal d at” 
: m lars-—learn t te tru » about silos 

of New York ¢ cit P Zyco Pure Galvanized Iron Silos 
Stay air t ght—no spoilage—rust- 


—_——_ -_ — 


resisting—can't shrink or swell— 
storm proof—cost less to build. 


OUR GUARANTEE — We positively Write today for Book of Silo Facts. 





guarantee that each advertiser in this . 
issue of Orange Judd American Agricul- , ee me oe 
turist is reliable. We agree to refund to any | ‘... wea 


subscriber the purchase price of any ar- 
ticle advertised herein if found not to be 
i. 











as advertise To take advantage of 

this guarantee, our subscribers MUST d 

always state in talking with or writing orse whers are ave 

to any of our advertisers: “I saw your oan + emits tr ses ot Ged 

y i he ol i n ess expense and trouble 

, Py i . B= 5 gg gm gl ge nails in shoeing. These nails hold under the severest 
ta RTICRE FESS. wwe G80 RS strains. They enable a horse to 

sponsible for claims against individuals bring his shoes home with him. 

or firms adjudicated bankrupt, or Especially needed when pads are 


used. 


Not the cheapest nail regard- 
less of quality, but the best in 
the world at a fair price. 


whose estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receivership 
proceedings are pending. 

(Please See Over) 
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Milk or a Fight 


Enunuinnntt 


Chicago and Cleveland Dairymen Point the Way 


stand tomether to 
is eveidenced by 


That farmers can 
demand their rights, 
the outcome of milk strikes in 
territory surounding Chicago and 
northern Ohio. Within two weeks the 
demands of dairy farmers were not 
only heard, but acceded to. As a con- 
sequence, the 6000 dairy producers 
who sent milk to Chicago, and other 
thousands equally determined, that 
sent milk to Cleveland, have benefited 
to the tune of 2 cents or more a gal- 
lon for milk. That increase is the 
difference between farming at a loss 
and farming at a profit. What a won- 
derful thing it would have been if 
dairy producers shipping milk to the 
large cities of the east had also joined 


the 


hands and made this a clean sweep in 
the interest of right, justice and better 
prices. 


These western dairymen have never 


been organized as they were this time. 
The northern Ohio milk producers’ 
association handl ] situation in 
the Cleveland region with firmness, 
without passion, but with wise judg- 
ment, Equally riking was the rare 
ability with which t Chicago milk 
producers handled t ir zht for bet- 
ter price In Illinois the producers 
ictually went on str wwU0 of them 
stopped sending milk and they all 
joined hands in getting their neigh- 
bors to do likewise. The four big milk 
dealers distributing mil in Chicago 
and adjacent ns id absolutely re- 
fused increase prices The same is 
true of the dealers in ¢ veland. These 
deale1 thoug! they would get milk 
from other farmers who were making 
butter or from those who had been 
shipping cream to factories, and that 
by exerting extraordinary energy they 
‘ould go to much greater distances 
and pick up milk ind there to 
supply the city demands until they 
could bring the nearby producers back 
into line again, 
The scheme did not work; 4000 
dairymen wore a badge stating that 
they wanted $1.55 for milk or they 
would strike. They struck. They won. 
he fight and milk farmers will never 
igain take so little for miik as they 
have in years gone by. In Cleveland 
every sort of means was used to 
frighten dairymen to get them to give 
up the fight. The dairy press, county 
attorneds, city women’s clubs and 
other organizations rallied to the aid of 
the dealers in an e. deavor to frighten 
producers so that they would give in 
and thus take such prices as were of- 
fered. Unfortunately, these so-called 
uplifting clubs of the cities, editors of 
daily papers and eity officials°are not 
familiar with the ins and outs of the 
dairy industry and hence do not know 
anything about tl] farmer’s side of 
the milk tratlc at all. Just as soon as 
a demand is made for better prices at 
t] irm end, pre re is brought up- 
oO ticials by salers, the under- 
, with the daily press are 
tarted in motion, the women’s clubs 
begin to hold meetings, the sissy so- 
cial reformers begin to talk and the 
farmer’s side is overruled. That has 
ben the end of things in all of these 


milk discussions 
decades back. 


year after year for 


Playing 
This pressure vented 
producers of the eastern states 
enjoying their rights for 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and New England farmers awake to 
the situation and convince themselves 
that help must come from their own 
ranks, there will be no decided advan- 
tage. Always in the past when farm- 
ers did begin to talk better prices, 
these skilled manipulators represent. 
ing city dealers would start a talk 
about milk investigations or about 
city creameries and other methods of 
increasing prices at farm end. 
That usually ended t matter; the 
fever subsides, the patient recovers 


Tricks on Producers 


nre 
pre 


has dairy 
from 
Until 


years. 


the 


ie 








and the same old price is paid. Some 
times an actugl investigation is made, 
but that soon passes off in smoke, the 
s*me old price still is paid; and the 
same old dividends on the same old 
watered stock of the big milk distrib- 
uting companies is paid in increasing 
amounts. * 

A lesson should learned from 
what the northern Ohio milk produc- 
ers have done and equally as good a 


be 


lesson should be learned from what 
the Chicago milk producers have 
done, The next move is for eastern 


milk producers to make ready for ac- 
tion, Just about the last straw has 
been put upon the producers’ back, 
Prices. everywhere have advanced. 
Prices of every commodity have gone 
up; everything but milk and dairy 
farmers submit. During the past year 

ne price of gasoline has advanced 12 
to 14 cents a gallon. Everybody pays 


the price. City consumers possibly 
laugh about it, but they pay. Let some. 
one talk about a slight increase in the 
price of milk, even 1 cent a quart, and 
lo, behold you, a torm spreads 
over the city, even out to the hi - 
ways and byways of the country dis- 
tricts, Shoes advance, hats advar 
theater prices advance, picture show 
prices advance, rents go up, the sim- 
ple knickknacks of life go up, but 2 
demand for a little b price for 
milk is asked in order to pay jus 
costs, the howl finds no limit. 
Dairymen have been patient. Th 
have sought reasonable prices by fair, 
honest, manly ways Their requests 
have gone unheeded. Often they have 
been insulted by the very man _ to 
whom they sell their product. If bet- 
ter prices will not come through the 
regular channels of confetence' by 


talking things over, then the next and 
only take is to do as the Chi- 
eago and northern Ohio milk produc- 
ers have done, withhold the product 
and wait until better prices can be as- 
sured. Why dairy farmers should be 
obliged to supply a product to bis 
such a small margin of prof 
the ease on thou- 
one of the riddle 
unanswered, 


step to 


cities 
or ata 
sands of farms, 
that still remains 

Whose fault is it? You can’t blame 
the dealers; you can’t blame the cits 
consumers; you can’t blame the laws 
makers; you can’t blame the city of 


at 


loss, as is 


is 


ficials. Farmers must organize them< 
selves. They must demand a price for 
their product in keeping with other 


products that are sold either to them 
or which they themselves sell, and i 
other people will not pay the prics 
that the product is worth, then thers 
is only one way out, keep that product 
at home. There not a person on 
earth who can compel a dairy farmer 
to sell his milk at a price belo 
what that milk worth, There is 
not any law which will compel 
farmer to sell anything he owns at any 
price is he does not choose to sell it. 


What All Dairymen May Do 


Let farmers organize so as to b 
able to stand together. Do like the 
Chicago and Cleveland producers have 
done, withhold the milk from _ ths 
market, separate the cream, feed the 
skim milk temporarily to the chickens, 
pigs and calves. Sell the cream to ti 
butter factories or make it into butte: 
at home = a week will not go by 
before the « nd for a fair price will 
be acceded There is no other way. 
The dairymen’s league in position 
to handle the situation. It does not 
need to break any law to accomplish 
the end. But no time has ever beca 
more propitious for winning a fight 
upon its merits than right now, foi- 
lowing the victories at Cleveland and 
Chicago. Higher prices for labor, 
feed, production in general that pre« 
vail in the east than in the middid 
western states, should certainly cone 
vince anyone that eastern producerg 

[To Page 15.] 
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Clean Skimming 
Easy Turnin 
Easy Washing 





= 
z Small Repair Cost 
sme EEN me C; Q \: & 
The F D = Dest Cream Quality 
e arm airy i ww & 
= AMM WL Worlds TH es 
=> 
nd Growing Barley for Hogs many beards left om the seed barley Kwaras 
te they hinder more or less the proper 
C, B, WEIBLE, ERIE COUNTY, PA distribution of the seed through the 
On land that will grow a good crop prain drill. For grinding for feed 
ne- of barley and where many hogs are purposes a few beards do no harm. 
on raised it pays to grow barley for hog 
the d. Corn stubble or potato ground z 
the aaaaenentiy manured, on land in good Better Prices for Milk or a Fight 
old condition and not naturally wet, will [From Page 12] 
‘ib- grow a good crop of barley when outa have at least as much, if not 
ins proper conditions ey yy ae mart more, per quart or gallon or can than l 
om wet soil it will 4 re aaunane = these western farmers have obtained. tan Ss ts ecor 
a for — crop wil » These western milk strikes have 
a ee s ‘> ese eae On Velen ee been grand fights. They have been 
hat , pny S nar anew G8 tunis ot the finest things that have ever hap- OR nearly forty years the De Lava) Cream Separator has led in 
we we could BX € oot and this crop Pened among dairymen in the middle the cream separator field. It was the pioneer in 1878. It had a 
i barley an acre at best and | S$ crop west. Regardless of the temporary long start and has always held its lead. It has always led im every 
on was discontinued for ay pene. The winning or price concessions obtained, step of cream separator development and popularity, and more De 
ee a ry so. . _ : Fagan pes these fights have a great significance Lavals are in use today than all other makes combined. 
“nny ; nae ate taal a: cekesaiir dey ond for the future, because they demon- It has always been recognized as the closest skimming cream sep- 
ed e c ; vily toad eteldie te @ benett strate that a large number of farmers arator. That’s the main reason why 98% of the world’s creameries 
om rap omens nl concede ani can work together and can forget use it to the exclusion of all others. 
uiry I have six acres of corn stubbie that their individual interests in working Because of its cleaner skimming, ease of operation and wonderful 
ear 1 will seed to barley this spring. This for the good of the whole group. durability, every De Laval user is a “booster” and the better its work 
112 land has been planted to corn two Those price campaigns just ended are is known in a neighborhood the more popular it becomes. 
ays seasons, was plowed 4 inches deep a only a beginning. They have merely The better quality of cream it produces is attested by the fact that 
ibly year ago and will be plowed same opened the eyes of producers to their De Laval produced cream and butter have scored highest at every 
ie depth this spring for the barley crop. posibilities. That work will mot stop annual contest of the National Buttermakers’ Association for twenty- 
the 4 After plowing and partly fitting the >Ut Will go on until practically every four years and in every great representative contest for over 
nal aa ene ten of Seely pubectined tene- milk producer will be enrelled in the thirty years. Last but not least, the De Laval was awarded the Grand 








stone will be applied an acre, then the 
soil fitted in fine shape for seeding, at 
the rate of about seven pecks of well 
recleaned seed to the acre. About 300 
pounds of a 2-9-2 fertilizer held over 
from last season will be applied per 
acre with the barley. 

After growing both bearded and 
beardless varieties of barley for hog 
feed I prefer the six-row bearded va- 
riety in preference to the beardless in 
spite of great claims made for the 


milk producers’ association. When this 
is done, policies, prices and terms of 
contract may be handled with wisdom 
and justice and the milk traffic from 
one end to the other will benefit. 
The key to the milk situation in the 
eastern states has been found by the 
middle western producers. They glad- 
ly hand it over to eastern producers. 
It is in co-operation, organization 
among producers themselves. Law. 
makers will do nothing, state officials 








Prize at the San Francisco Exposition in 1915 as at every other great 


exposition since its invention. 

The creamerymen’s choice can’t be 
far wrong. The world’s greatest dairymen 
and mechanical experts who act as judges 
at the great expositions can be depended 
upon to recognize real merit, and the fact 
that the De Laval is the choice of the 
majority of all cream separator buyers 
must mean a good deal to you. In your 
purchase of a cream separator can you 
afford to ignore these considerations? 
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ests latter for pig feed. The beardless bar- i oe — ee want Let Go Be caval start coving comp for 
ave ; i pe : - © nothing. The only soluti is you right now. Ses pear 
‘a. 4 ley yielded less an acre and many of for producers themselves z. ti a. a agent at once, or if you do not know him 
to the grain kernels of this variety have oan battles a ; , A “+ — “ws write us direct for any desired information. 
bet- a sort of prosonged hull after being _ soll Oo Hgnt along e 
th threshed, making the barley bulky and psy oe he oat et ga THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
by weighing only about 40 pounds a °* ee: “ re | 165 Broad New York i i 
2 ‘ , ~~ will win epithe roadwa ew Yor 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
and bushel as compared to 48 or 50 pounds ‘?4t manner will victory come. vs z 
Shi a bushel of the bearded variety. Con- 50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
iuc- sidering this fact a yield of beardless Milkmen Assert Their Rights 
luc barley would have to be at least one- Middle western milk produ are 
} as- fifth more an acre by measure to equal oii reper ies ant’ vl h fp on 
‘bis in weight the other variety. I doubt these days. Close on the heels of | (SR0M ME HEART oF re 
is if the feeding value is as good on ac- ag os glee a. a 2 bie ‘ 
of count of the extra amount of hull pe- pay nei a Soanane eaniiaaat ae Lepage? MART. 
n0U- +. : on a “ S é C T's s 8 are located 
men culiar to beardless ee, St Louis (Mo) and the Milwaukee } | a anc 
I do not know the origin of th® (wis) markets. St Louis producers bmber Yara 
— beardless variety, but judging from ant $1.40 per 100 pounds at receiving | | f have been for 27 years the re- 
. the appearance of many of the ker- depots, while distributer maintai cognized Leaders, used by the 
city nels it looks probable that after de- al . ‘ 7 most prominent dairymen, copied 
laws % sevtng it of ts “whiskers” & : they will not pay more than $1.30. by competitors. 
mike ? priving S WRISKCTS grew aN Both sides predict a victory. Middle- They pecs the silage pure and 
extra amount of hull as a substitute. men say they can ship milk from sweet in coldest weather, save alt 
5 So far as handling the crop is con- outlying districts and readily supply Soten” Intediotedl cad on on 
> for . , i ee . So ¢ = action torni-prool, so as an 
chee age — pin prec — bs — the demand. On the other hand, AND SAVE (5 TO 50% ON oak, doweled staves, sealed joints. 
x é my barley wi farmers have an associati 6 Illustrated Catalog tells of 
hen a grain binder as it is much more members and the ene Se: pty ay BUILDING MATERIALS distinctive Harder features. 
se convenient to handle the crop than sye will be fought to the bitter end Ee ee Ree eb ieee Se See 
c . . . +4 en ae , '» " 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania Gossip 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 


A recent examination into the milk 
supply of Harrisburg, Pa, by the city 
authorities showed there was no adul- 
teration, watering or use of chemical 
preservatives. The bacteriological 
tests showed there was but one sam- 
ple that contained harmful bacilli. 
The axiom that education accom- 
plishes more than legislation, to a 
certain point, would seem to be ap- 
plicable here. 

Farmers and others owning land or 
residing along railway lines in Penn- 
sylvania can no longer trespass upon 
railroads without subjecting them- 
selves to arrest. Detectives are em- 
ployed, who will warm persons who 
walk or trespass on the road. The 
principal target are residents of the 
smaller towns and villages who have 
employed railway tracks as_ public 
highways for many years past. 

The Pittsburgh vacant lot gardening 
association, since inaurgurating a city- 
wide campaign, was obliged to pre- 
pare a_ list of the properties donated 
by the owners for gardening purposes, 
and fully 500 persons are participat- 
ing in the movement. Some of the 
large industrial plants will inaugurate 
somewhat similar plans to aid their 
employees in this economic problem. 

Anthracite operators and miners 
failed to make the customary April 
reduction, 50 cents a ton, on coal. As 
a result farmers and other consumers 
are not filling their coal bins in April, 
as was done by thousands in former 
years. Another’ grievance is the 
notable fact that coal is being sold at 
retail’ by dealers within a 25-mile 
radius of the mines at about the same 
figures that prevail in Philadelphia, a 
point over 125 miles distant. April 15 
marks ‘the opening day of the trout 
fishing season in Pennsylvania. 

Eastern Pennsylvania farmers are 
buying, instead of selling clover seed as 
in forther years, because of crop faii- 
ures. Cars of clover seed were grown 
in Berks county and consigned to 
Philadelphia seedsmen. Western seed 
rules the market today. Climatic and 
soil conditions and lack of pollination, 
because of the scarcity of bees, have 
brought about the costly change. 


Just how to conduct the -jitney 
automobile business. without loss or 
interference with state and munici- 


pal laws is the absorbing problem of 
today. _Many operators of cars have 
“applied to the public service commis- 
sion for the requisite: certificates of 
public convenience but their issuance 
does not exempt anyone from the ob- 
servance of local regulations and 
laws. 
To Prune Injured Trees 


Where zero weather destroyed all 
of the embryo fruit buds, severe 
spring pruning is being urged by ex- 
verienced fruit growers. Fertilization 
und cultivation will aid in the growth 
of new wood and afford a reasonable 
expectation of a large yield in the 
subsequent season. 

State Highway Commissioner Cun- 
ningham is being deluged by com- 
plaints from many parts of Pennsyl- 
~vania regarding the poor condition of 
many public highways. The old-fash- 
ioned country or mud road in some 
cases was rendered almost impassable 
by the alternate freezing and thawing 
and heavy rains. The roads con- 
structed by the state were in a much 
better condition, although subjected 
to the. hardest tests. 

A community dairy cattle breeders’ 
association was organized by farmers 
of Clearfield county. T. P. Smith was 
elected chairman. A committee was 
appointed to prepare by-laws. April 
S was marked by a snowfall of 8 
inches throughout eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, it being the heaviest in that 
section known since April 11, 1894. 
There was but little harm done to 
fruit trees. The trees presented a 
most beautiful wintry appearance. 

During the past week 10,000 finger- 


ling trout were distributed in the 
trout streams of Blair county. Many 
of the mountain streams of central 


Pennsylvania were almost depleted, 
and will be replenished by the state 


fish commission. Additional county 
farm bureaus are being formed in 
‘vestern Pennsylvania. 1. ie Ae 


lieved that ‘such 
eventually be 


oreanizations 
enlisted in 


will 
promoting 


agricultural work in nearly 
county of the state, 

Rivalry between local horse dealers 
and buyers representing the allied 
nations have caused another advance 
in the prices of horses. The almost 
general use of automobiles had no 
adverse effect on horse values, con- 
trary to predictions. A novel situa- 
tion prevails along the Spinnerstown 
and Quakertown turnpike.. The com- 
pany has discontinued the collection 
of tolls, and issued a warning to the 
effect that alk automobilists and 
others who traverse this well. known 
highway do so at their own risk, be- 
cause of the present almost impass- 
able condition of the turnpike. 

The number of policies written in 
the state workmen’s insurance fund 
has reached 11,000. State officials 
estimate the revenue brought in will 
amount to about $750,000. Health in- 
surance will probably receive special 
consideration at the hands of the 
coming legislature. 


every 


Keystone Farm Doings 


CYRUS T. FOX 
With the melting snow and soft 
condition of the ground there has 
been much interference with the 


plans of fruit growers, who have been 
greatly hindered in the spraying of 
trees. It was impossible to use power 
outfits until after April 10, but as the 
season has been backward there was 


still sufficient opportunity for doing 
the work. 
After a month’s trial the Bucks 


county co-operative cow-testing asso- 
ciation has proved successful. The 
organization now has a membership 
of 25 farmers with 605 cows entered. 
The spring flower show at Hershey, in 
Danphin county, was held in the three 


big conservatories in the Hershey 
park. It is estimated that 5000 at- 
tended. The majority of the rural 


schools, having a seven months’ term, 
closed for the season in the first week 
in April. For most pupils the vaca- 
tion season, until the schools reopen 
in the fall, is a long one. 

The school of horticulture’ for 
women at Ambler in Montgomery 
county has announced a short course 
of six weeks from May 2 to June 10, 


which will embrace flower raising, 
vegetable growing and the care of 
poultry. Farmers of Berks, Lancas- 


ter and York counties, who have been 
getting spring lambs ready for the 
Easter trade are realizing the biggest 
prices in many years, 17 and 18 cents 
a pound live weight. A, forest fire 
in southern Schuylkill county swept 
the northern slope of the Blue moun- 
tain and destroyed many acres of 
timber. 

The wooded areas of southern 
‘Berks and northern Chester counties 
having been stocked by the state game 
commission with deer and wild tur- 
keys, the owners of dogs are being 
warned against allowing them to run 
at large. Thousands of residents of 
southern Pennsylvania, especially of 
Chester county, have signed petitions 
asking for a later rabbit season and 
the closing of the shooting of pheas- 
ants and quail for two years at least. 
Those nomadic human beings, the gyp- 
sies, have started on _ their tours. 
Early this month camps of several 
tribes were to be seen in the suburbs 
of eastern Pennsylvania cities and 
towns. 

A large white robin that recently 
appeared in Columbia, making its 
headquarters in the vicinity of a 
church, has been identified as the 
same one that was there during the 
season of 1915. On April 12 the auto- 
mobile division of the state highway 
department passed the $1,500,000 
mark in the revenue from automobile 
licenses for 1916. About 4000 acres 
of land have been given up to fruit 
growing in Cumberland county, and 
an effort is on foot to make the county 
the greatest fruit belt 
The soil and climatic conditions of 
the district are ideal for the success- 
ful raising of fruit. 

The Reading poultry society hav- 
ing dissolved, its entire outfit of ex- 
hibition coops, feed and water cups, 
wire netting and all utensils will be 
disposed of at public sale on April 22. 
The Kutztown poultry association is 
awaiting word from the Harrisburg 
poultry society before fixing its dates 
cefinitely for the next show. Last year 
ihe two LS ates: eonflicted on aa- 





in the state.’ 


. 


count of having adopted the same 
dates. 

Edgar Bailey of Steinsville shot an 
eagle that was feasting on a chicken 
in his poultry yard. It measured 7 
feet from tip to tip of the wings, and 
weighed nine pounds. During March 
a flock of 18 White Leghorn hens, 
owned by Samuel Hafer of Lobachs- 
ville, averaged 15 eggs a day. 

Rev William F. More, superinten- 
dent of Bethany orphans’ home at 
Womelsdorf, is expecting large dona- 
tions of eggs to the institution for the 
Easter season, and has announced 
that “a 1000-dozen of nice fresh eggs 
can be disposed, of to good advan- 
tage.”’ A Rhode Island Red hen in an 
Altoona poultry yard laid a freak egg. 
The shell is rough and uneven, while 
on one side are tinted streaks radiat- 
ing in all directions like the rays of 
the sun. 

Fake Veterinarians—The Pa dept of 
agri is notifying farmers to beware of 
persons who have been representing 
themselves as versed in veterinary 
practice and surgery, and to be on 
their guard against all other schemes 
connected with the live stock industry. 
Recently the state live stock sanitary 
board received notice that a man was 
fined $100 for (practicing veterinary 
Surgery in an eastern county where 
he was filing horses’ teeth. Another 
man collected thousands of dollars 
from Pa farmers as the representative 
of a cattlemen’s protective organiza- 
tion. He has been prosecuted by some 
of the farmers from whom he col- 
lected money, and is awaiting court 
trial on a charge of false pretense. 


Loss of Sheep by Dogs—Over 1% of 
all the sheep on Pa farms were killed 
or injured by dogs during the past 
year, and this destruction cost the 
several counties $53,969 in damages, 
according to statistics just compiled 
by the state dept of agri. The two 
great sheep counties are Washington 
and Greene, which have nearly half 
of the 806,000 sheep in the state. Other 
sheep raising districts are Beaver, 
Bedford, Bradford, Butler, Crawford, 
Franklin, Lawrence, Mercer and 
Tioga. 

Fake Live Stock Men — Pennsyl- 
vania seems to be having a sort of 
an epidemic of fakers along stock 
keeping lines. Complaints have been 
received of men professing to be 
veterinarians. One such was re- 
cently fined $100 for filing a horse’s 
teeth without having the proper cre- 


dentials. Under the new veterinary 
medical examination law only li- 
censed veterinarians can accept fees 


and all such carry state registrattion 
ecards. Warning is issued also against 
a man who has been collecting hun- 
dreds of dollars from Pa _ farmers 
as the representative of a cattlemen’s 
protective association. He is now 
awaiting trial on the charge of secur- 
ing money under false pretenses. Any 
man representing himself to be con- 
nected with such an_ organization 
should be carefully looked up before 
any money is turned over to him. 


Lancaster Co—Soil cold and damp. 
Wheat looking fair. Tobacco all 
bought up. Indications point to a 
larger acreage. Seeding beds in 
preparation now. 700d cows bring 
$75 to $115. _Public roads in bad 
condition.—[W. L. Frantz. 


Waging War on Pests—The women 
of Bala and Cynwyd, adjoining towns 
in Montgomery Co, are waging war 
on insect pests. Meetings are being 
held, at which lantern slides are 
shown, while talks are given explain- 
ing how to conbat flies, mosquitoes 
and other pests. At a recent gather- 
ing Mrs Wilbur F. Hamilton, pres of 
the woman’s club of Cynwyd, read an 
appeal that rags and waste paper be 
saved, and announced that the “clean- 
up days” in Bala and Cynwyd will be 
observed on Apr 28 and 29. 

Forest Fire Warnings—Forestry 
Commissioner Robert S. Conklin has 
issued his first warning for 1916 in re- 
gard to the spring forest fire season. 
Two-thirds of Pa’s 1100 forest fires 
last year burned between Apr 15 and 
June 1. Everyone who visits the woods 
during these times of particular 
danger is asked to be more than 
usually careful in regard to the use 
off cigarettes, the discarding of cigar 
stumps and the doing of anything that 
is liable to start a fire in the dry 
leaves and underbrush. 

Bad Roads at College—A recent 
visitor to the Pa state col has entered 
a complaint in regard to the bad con- 
dition of the roads in the vicinity of 
that institution, as well as the poor 
transportation facilities. The town of 
State College has only mud roads and 
a limited length of good pavement; 


yet with the money brought to it 
through this grand institution of 
learning there should be wealth 


enough to justify concrete streets in 
every section of the town. 

Fertilizer Samplers Busy — The 
agents of the Pa dept of agri who 
have charge of the fertilizer and lime 
sampling work are now’ engaged in 
their respective fields. These agents 
take samples of the various fertilizers 
and watch that rone are bieng sold 


leludéed 
(9@11.25. 
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that have not been registered with 
the dept. Samples are taken in every 
county by the field force of 15 men, 
and these are forwarded to the chem- 
ists of the dept, to be analyzed. All 
fertilizers are registered under certain 
guarantees, and these guarantees must 
be stated on the container. Where 
the analysis does not show that the 
guarantee is ststained prosecution 
follows. The same method is observed 
in regard to lime products, and every 
precaution is taken to prevent decep- 
tion and fraud. 


Ruling Against Borough Roads— 
The Pa highway dept has received a 
ruling from the attorney-general that, 
under the law, it is not permissible to 
construct or improve as a state-aid 
highway any section of a state route 
within the limits of a borough. This 
opinion upsets the plan under which 
the dept has been acting in the past, 
and, as a result, many boroughs that 
had planed to do work this year on 
a state-aid basis find unexpectedly 
— they will be without sufficient 
unds. 


Anthrax from Hides—An outbreak 
of anthrax is threatened through the 
importation of hides from South 
America. Two deaths have occurred 
in Philadelphia, the victims being two 
workers in leather. ~The men con- 
tracted anthrax from tha maierials 
with which they worked. Dr Cairns, 
the city’s chief medical inspector, was 
led to denounce the lax laws govern- 
ing the importation of hides. 





Maryland Farm Activities 
E. 0. JEAN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD 


The agricultural high school at 
Sparks has appointed a board to co- 
operate in the national movement 
proposed by Sec Redfield to collect 
and dispose of all used paper. Any 
money brought in by such sales will 


be used in improving the school 
furnishings. The chairman is Luella 
McComas, the other members are 


Charles Geist, Stanley Lloyd, Hele 
Miles, Mary Crowther, Mary Pierce, 


Wilbur Pearce and Mary Bacon. The 
school made a royal celebration of 
Arbor day by giving the_ school 


grounds a spring cleaning. The offer 
of a Maryland nurseryman to give an 
apple tree to each teacher and pupil 
was accepted. The donor-~ made the 
stipulation that the trees’ receive 


“proper care and the freight charges 


be paid. . 

At the recent Farmers’ club meet- 
ing at Sweet Air, County Agent J. F. 
Hudson, Melvin Ryder and Frank 
Maxwell were present. A fine talk 
was given by Mr Ryder on lime and 
fertility, the results of proper and 
improper methods. Mr Hudson talked 
on live stock and told how to raise 
pork for $2.50 a 100 pounds, beef at 
6 cents a pound and milk at 70 
cents a 100 pounds. Many farmers 
were present. 

At the sale of the personal property 
of George Langham at Perry hall, 
there were more than 500 __ bidders. 
Some horses were sold for $200, sows 
$70, chickens $1.05, and the total sales 
$1760. Extensive advertising in the 
county papers brought many buyers. 





Diamond State Farm Gleanings 
L. A. HOBBS, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL 


Farmers in lower Delaware are 
bedding sweet potatoes, so as to be 
able to secure plants for their spring’s 
setting. For years it has been the 
custom to bed potatoes the first 
Saturday in April, but this year the 
season was so backward that it was 
not possible to get the hotbeds in 
condition by that time. Although the 
buyers of sweet potatoes had much 
trouble in selling their supplies, and 
the indications were that there would 
be a short crop for the coming sea- 
son a much larger acreage is being 
planted than usual. Some of the farm- 
ers are growing them this year under 
contract, while the majority are plan- 
ning to sell them on the open market. 

Farmers who have plowed their 
fields were surprised with the sudden 
change of weather last week. Early 
crops such as strawberries will be 
not less than two weeks late in 
planting. A peach pruning demon- 
stration has been held on the farm of 
Theodore F. Blades near Seaford by 
B. R. Lloyd. This is the third peach 
argues | demonstration in that dis- 
trict. he Sunnyside orchard com- 
pany’s farm in Sussex county has re- 
cently been sold to northern parties 
for $8500. 


At Pittsburgh, receipts of cattle on 
Monday were 65 cars; market active. 
Good to choice cattle sold at $9.25@ 
9.65 p 100 Ibs, steers weighing 1300 to 
1400 Ibs 8.90@9.15, bulls 5@7.75, cows 
450@7, heifers 4.75@8.25, bologna 
cows 3.50@ 4.25. Receipts of hogs 
were 40 double deck cars. All heavy 
and medium hogs sold at 10.20@ 
10.25. light Yorkers 9.60@9.80, pigs 
9@9.25. Receipts of sheep were 21 
double deck cars, all sheep steady. 
Wethers quotable at 5@8, lambs 6@ 
10, spring lambs 10@16. Receipts in- 
1000 calves quotable at 
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April 22, 1916 
NEW JERSEY 
New Department of Agriculture 


As reported in last week’s issue of 
American Agriculturist Senator 
Gaunt’s agricultural bill -passed the 
New Jersey legislature within a very 
few minutes before the legislature 
finally adjourned. Farmers of the 
state look forward with interest to the 
operation of this act and to the per- 
sonnel of the board, which shall act 
as a directing factor. The department 
is already organizing. 

Under the new law the department 
of agriculture will have a board of 
agriculture composed of eight direc- 
tors which are to be elected at a con- 
vention of delegates from the various 
agricultural organizations im the state. 
A secretary of agriculture is to be ap- 
pointed by the board at a salary of 
$5000 a year. He is the executive and 
administrative agent of the board and 
directs the work of the department 
of agriculture. There will also be an 
assistant secretary of agriculture. For 
the carrying out of the work, the new 
law provides for a bureau of animal 
industry, a bureau of lands, crops and 
markets, a bureau of statistics and in- 
spection and other bureaus as may be 
necessary. The board of agriculture 
will designate officers and employees 
of the various bureaus. 

“Each bureau shall have an execu- 
tive and administrative head who 
shall be responsible to-the secretary 
of agriculture for the performance of 
his duties. The salary of the chief of 
the bureau of animal industry is to 
be $4000; that of chief of the bureau 
of lands, crops and markets $2500; 
and that of the chief of the bureau of 
statistics and inspection $2500. The 
new law provides that the department 
of ow begins operations July 

, 1916. 


Here and There in Jersey 
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County Sec 
the work of the 


HENDRICKSON 


Judd’s report of 
Monmouth county 
rural Y M C A during the past year 
shows a gain in membership of 153. 
Of these boys 438 were led to take a 


definite stand as Christians and 22 
joined the church. A total of 141 
participated in. the agricultural con- 


tests conducted in co-operation with 
the county bureau of farm demonstra- 


tion. The report of Treas H. W. 
Buck of Marlboro shows that con- 
tributions amounting to $3295 were 
received for the work during 1915. 


The county work is 
tirely by contributions. 

Some high grade cattle belonging 
to the estate of the late Andrew 
Freedman of Monmouth county were 
sold last week at auction. Nine cows, 
two bulls and 12 calves brought $4955. 
The best cow went at $495 and one of 
the bulls at $450. 


supported en- 


At the recent sale of Jacob Rush 
near Stewartsville, the attendance 
was the largest of any sale held in 


Warren county this season. Two-year- 
old heifers sold from $100 to $117.50. 
Registered cows brought $177.50 and 
$180. A two-year-old registered cow 
brought $182, and a_ three-year-old 
$172. Registered bulls brought $70, 
$90 and $111. Ordinary cows sold 
for $73, $90, $92 and $120, while one, 
two and three-year-old heifers brought 
from $50 and $96. <A gray team of 
horses brought $450. <A _ 14-year-old 
brood mare went for $160. Other 
horses sold from $127 to $227. 

Prices to be paid by the Newark 
milk and cream company for milk 
delivered to their creamery’ at 
Lafayette, N J, from April 1, 1916, to 
April 1, 1917, are as follows per 40- 
quart can: 

PRICES BY MONTHS FOR COMING YEAR 


‘April Si.20 ~ Oat ...... SE 
MEO At aues eee, Sa od 1.79 
PURO: ‘sg ses he eS 1.60 
1 rar i Ree 1.55 
OS Se a SAE 1.50 
ee Soe) 6 i ess 1.40 

The company will give 20 cents 


extra per can to dairies scoring 70 or 
more points, according to the gov- 
ernment dairy score card, and when 
the bacteria count is low. There is 
alS0.a bonus of 10 cents a can for 
the increase of milk brought to this 
creamery between July and Decem- 
ber 1, 1916, over that for the same 
period of time of the previous year, 
1915. This is apportioned to the 
various patrons according to the 
amount of milk delivered. 

Superintendent William L. Waldron 
of the New Jersey state department 
of weights and measures notified 
county and city superintendents of 
the federal law regulating the size of 
barrels. The act takes effect July 1. 
Under this law all barrels except 
those _used for cranberries must con- 
tain 7056 cubic inches, or 105 quarts. 
This is approximately 3 1-3 bushels. 
The law prescribes a penalty of $500 
or imprisonment for six months for 
each violation. 

The American live stock company 
has been incorporated by Newark 
parties to take over the Union live 
stock company, which conducted a 
large farm at Normanock in Sandy- 
ston township, devoted to' the raising 
of pure-bred pigs. Articles of in- 





corporation show the company has a 
capital stock of $100,000. The new 
company has begun -the raising of 
live stock on a farm at West Orange, 


Acting upon the suggestion of 
County Farm Demonstrator Bennetch, 
a few Sussex county Poy O, be- 
gan last fall to keep 100 or 200 pul- 
lets separate from the rest of the 
flock, feed the New Jersey ration, and 


*keep an accurate feed and egg record. 


Cottage farm near Sussex conducted 
one of these demonstrations starting 
with 200 White Leghorn pullets 
hatched April 2, 1915. The following 
record was made: Total eggs for four 
months, 645; cash receipts for eggs, 
$271.48; cost of feed, $115.20 or a 
profit over feed of $156.28. This was 
78 cents per hen. 

One of the biggest of this year’s 
farm transactions in New Jersey took 


RDiace near Eatontown, when the 
Caleb farm of 210 acres, with live 
stoc , was purchased by J. Harry 


Rossback of Elberon for £75,000. The 
new owner expects to carry 100 cows 
on the place. 

The high prices of seed potatoes 
paid by growers in Monmouth county 
this year have caused considerable in- 
terest in the attempt of Farm Demon- 
strator Duryee to find out the possi- 
bilities of growing seed at home. Ex- 
periments carried out in a small way 
last season under very unfavorable 
conditions showed Monmouth farmers 
the possibilities of such work. Work 
done in the southern potato growing 
states and in South Jersey along this 
line have been quite successful. 





Eastern Pennsylvania News 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 


Philadelphia’s legal environments 
are decidedly peculiar, as was evi- 
denced by the fact that it was illegal 
to collect an admission fee to witness 
the great national flower show on 
Sunday. The management evaded the 
law by making each visitor an asso- 
ciate member and supplying him with 
a neat badge. Over 100,000 people 
visited the instructive show. The 
Philadelphia natural history society 
at its spring meeting discussed insect 
pests in their relation to municipali- 
ties. Prof W. E. Meehan, in charge 
of the Schuylkill aquarium, spoke. 

A delegation of Blair county farm- 
ers invoked the aid and protection of 
the state against a herd of eight elk 
that is destroying their growing grain 
and injuring trees. The state game 
commission has restoked many of the 
forest preserves with deer and game 
birds, at a large outlay. Work was 
begun on the excavation and grading 
of the Keystone state fair and indus- 
trial exposition grounds, near Harris- 
burg, last week. Nearly 500 men will 
be employed, together with many 
teams and several steam shovels. 

The famed Slifer farm of 190 acres, 
situated along the Susquehanna river 
near Lewisburg, was recently pur- 
chased for $30,000, and will hereafter 
be used as an Evangelical church 
home. The executive committee of the 
United Evangelical church confirmed 
the purchase, after carefully consider- 
ing other farms. 

That the proverbial “strange, yel- 
low dog” is still rampant is proved 
by the statement that over 5000 sheep 
were killed by dogs in Pennsylvania 
during 1915. These animals were 
valued by their owners at $53,000. 
Taxpayers necessarily paid the burden 
of the loss. 

The Bucks county fish, game and 
forestry association has placed an 
order for 11,000 black bass and other 
varieties of fish to restock the county 
streams: Commissioner Bullers re- 
ports an extraordinary demand for 
trout from the various sections of the 
state. 

Under Pennsylvania’s act to regu- 
late the manufacture and sale of com- 
mercial fertilizers, there are 1071 
brands registered, as against 1487 
brands a year ago, and 1834 brands in 
1914. The license fees for 1916 up to 
this time amounted to $19,040. Con- 
solidation of firms, high cost of mate- 
rials and labor, and the scarcity of 
certain sources of plant food explain 
the decrease in number of brands. 





Tobacco Experience Meeting 


[From Page 2.] 
aphides in the seed bed with a nico- 
tine mixture the danger of the. disease 
is greatly reduced. 

The members then stated what 
their experience proved to them to 
be the most profitable fertilizer for to- 
bacco. The prevailing opinion favored 
a good quality of stable manure or 
when necessary a high grade of com- 
mercial fertilizer (free from chlorine) 
in addition to stable manure. It was 
brought out, however, that when a 
heavy application of stable manure is 
made, a portion of it should be ap- 
plied in the fall and the remainder in 
the spring, as too much applied at 
once will not become properly incor- 
porated with the soil and especially 
during a dry season will reduce the 
development of the crop. Much stress 
was also placed on the proper care 
and management of the stable 











manure and the wastefulness of some 
methods as it has béen shown that 
from 60 to 75% of the value of stable 
manure can be destroyed by improper 
management, and as about 80% of the 
plant food constituents of the feed 
fed to animals is contained in the 
manure the value of the manure will 
also be in proportion to the kind and 
quality of feed fed to the animals. 
Various fertilizer formulas were also 
discussed and the value of tobacco 
stems as a supply for potash highly 
recommended and fully recognizing 
the profit and_yalue in home mixing 
fertilizers. 

It was also shown that instead of 
the rotation generally employed here 
for a long time to wheat, grass, corn, 
and tobacco, some members have 
chang’d the _ rotation to wheat, 
grass, tobacco, employing an abun- 
dance of commercial fertilizer on the 
grass as top-dressing, in order to pro- 
duce humus by green manuring as a 
part substitute for stable manure, and 
the results obtained were highly satis- 
factory. 


Start Right with Strawberries 
[From Page 9.] 


young fibers thus started. If disturbed 
they stop the growth at‘ once, often 
killing the plants. Much damage is 
done at this early stage that is un- 
noticed at the time. 

If properly cultivated and kept clean 
throughout August, late grown grass 
will do but little harm. In fact, it 
will act as a mulch to some extent. I 
mulch the land as soon as the first 
freeze comes to allow the loaded team 
to go over them without damage to 
the bed, Rough hay or straw is used. 
In spring after severe cold weather is 
over, I remove most of the mulch 
from the bed, leaving it in the middle 
of the rows. It will keep the moisture 
and fruit free from sand. This helps 
to give a bright, glossy color to the 
fruit. 

Much care is taken 
the fruit and the 
touched with fingers any more than 
possible. In picking, a short stem is 
left on the berries. Care is taken not 
to pick any green or unripe fruit. The 
small ones are put by themselves. I 
fill the cups full, taking pains in plac- 
ing them in cups in a manner to show 
the quality of the fruit. In ordinary 
seasons, I top-dress with fertilizer; 
nitrate of soda, 100 pounds to the acre 
can be applied with good results, as 
potash is not to be had at present, The 
result of potash is very noticeable. It 
gives a_ bright, glossy color to the 
fruit. Net resu:ts from this crop often 
reach $200 an acre and even more. 





in harvesting 
berries are not 











Wholesome 


Drink 
For the Children 


Tea and coffee are harm- 
ful to growing youngsters 
because these beverages 
contain thedrug, “caffeine?” 
which retards growth and 
disturbs development. 


Thousands of parents, 
themselves coffee drinkers 
but aware of the harmful 
effects of coffee, especially 
upon the little folks, find it 
wise to withhold coffee, 
and to give the children 


Instant 
Postum 


This wholesome food-drink 
is made quickly at table,a cup 
at a time, and is growing in 
popularity in families with 
children—everywhere. 


“There’s a Reason” 


for POSTUM 
Seld by Grocers. 









“Yes, you are 
¥ bi guite correct ;— 
Pyrox is indeed the greatest curse to the 
Bug family.” 


Pyrox disposes of the bug question for all 
kinds of vegetables and fruits. If you be- 
lieve in growing good products, free from 
disease and insect damage, ask Bowker 
Insecticide Co., Boston, Mass., or Balti- 
more, Md., for their large catalogue, and 
name of nearest dealer or send $1 for enough 
Pyrox to make 30 to 50 gallons spray. 
Sold for 15 years. 


Read what George M. Dicky, Castile, 
N. Y., says about it: “‘ For ten or twelve 
years I had not been able to raise any cab- 
bage in my garden,—then I discovered 
that to prevent club foot or fungous growth 
on cabbage I only needed to dip the plants 
in Pyrox solution and set them in the ground 
after filling the holes also with the solution. 
Since then I have had wonderful success. 
I also use Pyrox on everything. I have 
come to swear by it, for it has certainly 
done good work in killing bugs and in 
preventing blight and fungus troubles.’’ 
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Ssthherzahn 


“We couldn't get the corn to the machine fast enough,"* 
says one Silberzahn user. nother owner says, “If I 
were buyin, indred they would all be Silberzahns.'* 
The new 1916 Silberzahn is truly a wonder. Has ail ateet 

Tame, automatic feeding device, low feed table, low 
speed six-arm blower, malleable knife heads, positive 
safety device. It’s the King of Ensilage Cutters--the 
best you can buy 
Write your name and address on the margin of this ad 
and mail for new catalog. 


GEHL BROS. MFG. COMPANY 
tos Devt. Water St., West Bend, Wisconsin 


Box 474 
Batavia, N. Y. 








. 
we free catalog tells you 
i direct to user fat whol - 

. these imple- 
lac- 


re testify &% 

alloway line o: 

for your f. 864.76 up 
sdert {book of bargains for farm 


WM. GALLOWAY, Pres., 
wi, GALLOWAY Co. 
47 Galloway St 











GROWING 


By B. M. Duggar 


The object of this book is to present ac- 
curately and faithfully the requirements for 
success in mushroom growing. The author 
has spent many years in extended observa- 
tions upon the best practices of the mush- 
room growers of the present time. He is 
also a practical man, having had a wide ex- 
perience with experimental and commercial 
production. The information contained in 
this book is therefore reliable, definite, up- 
to-date and comprehensive. 

The beginner will find it a complete guide 
to success if he foliows the directions and 
observes the precautions plainly stated, and 
the experienced grower will receive many 
valuable hints and new ideas. It should be 
in the hands of everyone that grows or con- 
templates growing mushrooms. 


The scope of the work is best presented 
by noting a few of the subjects fully treated: 
Market Production, Situations Favorable for 
Mushroom Growing, The Compost, Nutri- 
tion, Installation, Spawning and Care of 
Beds, The Growing Period, Mushroom 
Spawn-Making, Success and Failure, Ex- 
penses, Mushrooms for the Table, Mush- 
room Enemies, The Classification of Mush- 
rooms, Markets and Seasons for Wild 
Mushrooms, Food Value of Mushrooms. 

A remarkable series of 31 full-page plates 
showing methods of planting, picking, mar- 
keting, etc. Printed from large clear type 
on extra quality wove paper, beautifully 
bound. 

5 x 7 inches. 
net, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
31S Fourth Ave., New York; N. Y. 
+} | 








260 pages. Cloth. Price, 
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How Best to Market Crops 


[How Bes to Market Gros 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 





-~-Wheat— —Com—, —Oats—, 


Cash 
Spot 


1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 19:5 


1,59 of 74 46% .56 
1.65 87 85 51% .63 

. 36 -36 52 -64 
1.54 76 -70 47 -_ 


150 «(7873 BCS 


At Chicago, as well as other 
primary points, wheat values were 
for a time bullishly affected by the 
insistence that the coming crop will 
probably prove substantially less 
than a bumper; taking, for example, 
the record-breaking yield of a year 
ago. But latterly weather was _ re- 
ported better in the northwest where 
seeding is being pushed, and prices 
declined. May wheat sold with con- 
siderable freedom at $1.14@1.16. At 
New York, No 1 spring was quoted at 
1.38 p bu, and futures inactive. 

English and continental buyers of 
breadstuffs make the most of their 
knowledge of generous wheat reserves 
in this country and Canada. Latterly 
the Liverpool market has shown some 
weakness under the pressure of offer- 
ings from America. The U S con- 
tinues to offer wheat with consider- 
able freedom. So far as the con- 
tinent is concerned, there is good 
buying of wheat, including fair quan- 
tities taken from France to make up 
the known shortages there. Argentina 
and Australia would like to ship out 
more wheat than they are able to do, 
with the present ocean cargo short- 
ages and high freight rates. 

The corn market has shown gen- 
eral steadiness. The market is de- 
void of new feature, reserves de- 
creasing at a normal rate and 
still very generous. Europe is 
buying comparatively little corn in 
this country, and moderate amounts 
in Argentina, where the exportable 
surplus is estimated smaller than 
usual, at some 80,000,000 bus. At 
Chicago, No 2 mixed corn sold around 
75@7514c p bu in store, May close to 
that level, new crop deliveries scarcely 
mentioned. At New York, yellow 
corn sold at 85 @Si7c. 

“A fair degree of stability was noted 
in the oats market, shipping demand 
on eastern account good and smail 
lots taken for export. Good progress 
has been made in seeding oats, al- 
though unfavorable weather has in- 
terfered to some extent with an early 
start of the crop. Standard grades of 
oats sold at western primary markets 
at 43@44c p bu, and at New York 
choice white oats 52@52%c. 

Barley sold at about a former price 
level, the cheaper malting grades 
showing some weakness under ample 
offerings. The situation was devoid 
of new feature. Good to choice malt- 
ing 65@7T5e p bu, feed grades 48@65c. 

Field seeds were generally steady, 
with rather more inquiry now that 
spring is at hand. Contract prime tim- 
othy was salable a,ound $8@8.50 p 100 
Ibs, clover 17@17.25. ~ 











Eastern Live Stock Market 

At New York, the market for beeves 
opened last week slow, but firm for 
steers and strong for fat cows and 
fat bulls, with medium and common 
cows barely steady and bologna bulls 
unchanged in tone or price. At the 
midweek market. steers were in 
limited supply and prices were ad- 
vanced 10@15c p 100 lbs; bulls were 
steady to strong; fat cows firm to 10c 
higher; medium cows easier and thin 
cows barely steady. Later in the 
week steers fell off 10@25c, closing 
heavy, fat bulls eased off 10@15c, fat 
cows 15@25c, and medium cows were 


easier, with thin cows also dull to 
lower. Opening sales of calves were 
steady to a fraction lower; but the 
market stiffened later and with a 


good demand prices were maintained 
on all grades. Selling range for 
steers last week was $7@10 p 100 
Ibs, outside figures paid for two cars 
of choice Ohio 1320-lp average, and 
for a car of Pa stable fed averaging 
1355 lbs. A car of N Y state steers 
averaging 1184 Ibs, sold at 9.75, Va 
steers averaging 1114 to 1231 Ibs at 
9.25@9.50. Bulls ranged in from 5 
@8.40, with choice to extra stable fed 
Pa bringing top prices and selling at 
$@8.40. Veals ranged at 8@11.75, 
with a few picked veals bringing 12, 
culls 6@8. 

Sheep continue very 


searce ‘and 


quoted almost nominal with no 
strictly good or prime offered. Fed 
lambs sold at the highest figures 


ever recorded with a car of unshorn 
state lambs sold Friday at $1225 p 
100 lbs. Clipped lambs sold at 9.0@ 
10.70. A few N Y state spring lambs 
brought 6 p head; good Md lcmbs 
quotable at 7 p head. 

With a drop of 10c p 100 Ibs Mon- 
day in the hog market, the fecling 
was firmer later and on Friday the de- 
cline was recovered, and the week 
finished with a firm feeling. Sales of 
N Y state and Pa hogs ranged at 9.25 
@ 10.25, roughs sold at 8.25@8.75, a 
few pigs at 9@9.50, 

The Horse Market 


Offerings were liberal at the local 
stables last week and with the auc- 
tions well attended trading was active 
and prices firm, 
drafters were quoted at $300@400 p 
head, second-hand do 250 @ 300, 
“chunks” 225@275, fair to good sec- 
and pand general purpose horses 75 
@ Lio. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. om these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in « 
emailer way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Apples 
An organization was completed at 
Seattle of the fruit growers’ agency 
with 13 active growers, 15 active ship- 





ping members, 14 non-active mem- 
bers. This is a new organization 
expected to control marketing of 


northwest apples under the _ super- 
vision of the federal government. The 
organization has two trustees each 
from Yakima, and Watchee, one each 
from Spokane, Walla Walla, Southern 
Idaho, western Oregon, Montana and 
Hood River. 

At New York, trading fair, prices 
about steady at previous low level. 
Spitzenberg quotable at $1.75@3 p 
bbl, Winesap 2@4.50, Greening, King 
1.75 @ 3.25, Northern Spy 2@4, Baldwin 
1.75@3, Gano and Ben Davis 1.75@ 
2.50, western boxed apples 1@2 p bx. 

Beans and Peas 

At New York, some export 
noted, all stocks held firmly. Choice 
marrow beans quotable at $7.95@S 
p 100 lbs, medium 6.75 @6.80, pea 6.70 
76.75, red kidney 8.70@8.75, red mar- 
row 8.25@8.35, white. kidney 9.50@ 
9.60, Imperial 8.65 @ 8.75. 

At Chicago, market vcry quiet, all 
bean: firmly held. Hand-picked Mich 
pea beans $3.90@4 p bu, red kidney 
4.75@5, brown Swedish 4.50 @ 4.75. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, fresh 
dressed calves comparatively light, 
market taking all offerings at steady 
prices. Choice veals quotable at 14% 
@15c p lb, prime 151; @14c, hothouse 
lambs $8@8.50 p carcass, light pork 
13@14c p lb. 

At Chicago, country dressed calves 


trading 


receipts of 


in liberal supply. Faney calves 
weighing to 120 lbs quotable at 
13444 14%c p lb, light hogs $11@ 


12 p 100 Ibs. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, top qualities of 
timothy hay scarce and held firmly. 
Prime hay quotable at $28 p ton, No 1 
27, No 2 24@25.50, fey light clover 
mixed 24@ 25, rye straw 15.50@16. 

Mill Feeds 


At New York, lighter demand for 
mill feeds, tone of market fairly 
steady. Western spring bran quotable 


at $23.25 p ton, standard middlings 
24.25, red dog 32@32.50, bulk bran 23, 


yellow feed 1.95 p 196-lb sk, white 2, 
4.15 @4.30 


coarse 2@2.08, hominy 
p bbl. 
Eggs 


he monthly statement of the 
associated warehouses gives the stocks 
of eggs in 47 cold storage warehouses 
on Apr 1 as 89,700 cs, against 233,200 
on the same date last year. 

Buyers of eggs to go into storage 
in recent past have paid 19@20c per 
dozen at mid-west points for fresh 
gathered stock, prices tending slightly 
higher. When shipped, such eggs 
are placed in eastern warehouses at 
initial valuation of 22@22%4c p doz. 
This indicates higher prices to the 
consumer next season. 

Ir many mid-west egg producing 
sections, current receipts are reported 
somewhat lighter than same period 


previous year. 


Fair to choice heavy 


In Ohio the season is 
said to be fully two to three weeks 
behind period of largest production. 
The falling off in production is esti- 
mated at 10@25% in this state. 

At New York, market somewhat 
quiet, prices fairly steady, liberal ar- 
rivals readily taken by consumptive 
needs. Extra fresh-gathered quotable 
at 25146 @24- p doz, firsts 2244 @23c, 
state, Pa and near-by white hennery, 
fey 25@ 2c, ordinary 24@24\l4c, brown 
hennery 23% @24c, gathered whites 

At Boston, eggs steady. Fancy hen- 
nery 27@28c p doz, choice eastern 25 
a 26c, fresh western extras 24@ 25c. 


Onions 


The onion crop of Tex for the pres- 
ent year is estimated by the dept of 
agri at ~10,000 acres, a 12% ir crease 
over a year ago, and the cendition of 
crop Apr 1 as low as 55. This fore- 
casts a yield of 102 bus p acre or a 
little less than 2,000,000. It appears 
probable there will be 4000 cars and 
upwerd for market against shipment 
for the previous season of 4607 cars. 

At New York, Tex onions very firm, 
old onions dull. Old white onions 
quotable at $1@1.25 p cra, state and 
western yellow 1@2"25 p bag, red 1@ 
1.75, Orange Co yellow 7Tie@1, red 50 
@7T5se, Ct valley yellow 1.50@3, Tex 
yellow 1.50@1.75, white 1.25@2, white 
onion pickles 2@3 p bskt, yellow 1@2, 
onion sets 2@ 4. 

At Boston, onions steady; Ct valley, 
fey $2@2.50 p 100 Ibs, Tex 1.50@2 p 
cra. 

Poultry 

Evidence developed last week by 
the state department of foods and 
markts tended to show that there is a 
systematic plan among some dealers 
in New York city to stuff live poultry 
with corn and gravel, thereby adding 
12 to 20 ounces to the weight of each 


fowl. Poultry purchased in certain 
stores by inspectors proved to have 
their crops weighted with 12 to 15 


ounces for each chicken, 

At New York, active demand for 
all grades fresh killed poultry, fowls 
and roosters in light supply and firm. 
Young turkeys quotable at 25 @s82c 
p lb, western corn-fed chickens 1S@ 
19¢, western fowls 1814%4@19c, O and 
Mich scalded 17@20c, roosters 15 
@15%e. 


At Boston, poultry firm. Northern 
fowls 20@2l1c p Ib, _ broiler chickens, 
~ 


native 40@45c, western chickens 25@ 
25e, turkeys 24@28c, live fowls 20@ 
2l1c, roosters 11@12c. 
Potatoes 

At New York, old potatoes fairly 
plenty and weak in face of liberal ar- 
rivals of new southern stock. Florida 
No 1 quotable at $6.50@7.25 p bbl, 
southern late crop 2@2.25, Me in bulk 
$.15@3.60 p 180 Ibs, state 3@3.30, 
western 3@3.30, Me 3@3.50 p 168-lb 
bag, state 3@3.25, western 2.75@3.25, 
L I 83.76@4, southern sweets 10@2 


p bbl. 
At Boston, potatoes easy. Maine 
quotable at $2.45@2.50 p 2-bu bag, 


sweet potatoes 1@1.15 p bskt. 
Vegetables 

At New York, old beets $1@1.25 p 
bbl, carrots $1.75@ 2.25, old white cab- 
bage $6@10 p ton, red $2U@ 2, nearby 
leaks $1@1.25 p 100 bchs, parsnips $1 
@1.25 p bbl, white turnips $1@ 1.25, 
watercress $1@2 p 100 bchs. 


Wool 

Early Apr brings in earnest the sea- 
son of sheep shearing, and fleeces are 
starting to move from some sections 
toward terminals. The amount of 
foreign wools arriving at Atlantic 
ports is not at all burdensome, and, in 
fact, there is some indication that they 
are rather slow in arriving. While 
the goods trade is no more active than 
recently, the undertone continues one 
of general confidence in wool values. 
In the eastern distributing markets 
the idea prevails that western wool 
growers are inclined to hold for too 
high prices. 

Wool growers and buyers in the 
Yakima valley and other points on 
the Pacific slope have largely failed 
so far this season to reach agree- 
ments for the season’s clips. Prices 
asked by growers generally firm. The 
latter®* in the face of the present 
world conditions feeling justified in 
securing larger returns for their wool 
clip. 





At Cincinnati, O, No 2 red wheat 
$1.27 p bu, No 2 yellow corn 7c, No 2 
white oats 5lc, timothy hay 17@21.50 
p ton, clover mixed 13@15.50, alfalfa 
10@19, rye straw 10, oats straw 7.50, 
bran 21.50, middlings 24, barley 75c p 
bu, navy beans 4@4.25, timothy seed 
2@3.50, clover seed 7.50@12.50, seed 
potatoes 1.10@1.30 p bu, turnips 1.25 
@1.50 p bbl, apples 2.50@3.50, carrots 
90c@1 p bu, rutabagas 2 p bbl. 


At Philadelphia, Pa, eggs 26c p: doz, 
fowls 21c p Ib, roosters 13c, chickens 
2c, ducks 20c, geese 19c, apples $2@ 
3.50 p bbl, cranberries 3@7 p bbl, po- 
tatoes 1.10@1.25 p bu, sweet potatoes 
Kc@1 p bskt; timothy hay 17T@23 p 
ton, rve straw 12@13.50, wheat straw 
10.50, No 2 red wheat 1.21@1,.24 p bu, 
No 2 yellow corn S2c, No 2 white 


oats ae, 





American Agriculturist 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 


New York Boston Chicaro 
1916... 3T 36 84% 
915... 33 3314 32 
1914... 26 27 23 
1913.. 35 3614 uA 
Butter 


The monthly statement of the asso- 
The monthly statement of the asso- 
ciated warehouses gives stock of but- 
ter in 47 cold storage plants as of Apr 
1 as 2,273,000 lbs, against 8,282,000 on 
the same date last year. 

At New York, market somewhat 
weaker under largely increased re- 
ceipts. Extra cmy quotable at 36% 
@3H%ec p lb, higher scoring lots 37@ 
37 %c, firsts 35% @36c, seconds 35@ 
3do%c, finest dairy 3544 @ 6c. 

At Elgin, Ill, best cmy butter 33% 
@34c p Ib. 

At Buffalo, N Y, cmy 37c p Ib, 


dairy 34c. 

At Cleveland, O, cmy 39c p Ib, 
dairy 28c. 

At Pittsburg, Pa, cmy 39% jp 1b, 


dariy 28c. 

At Philadelphia, Pa, cmy 5c p Ib. 

At Cincinnati, O, cmy 37c p Ib, 
dairy 30c. 

At Boston, butter firm. Fancy 
northern cmy 38@38%%c p lb, western 
emy 374% @388c, western storage 35% 
@ 36c. 

At Chicago, market quiet. Extra 
cmy quotable at 35c p Ib, extra firsts 
34@34'l4c, dairy extras 34c. 


Cheese 
At New York, stocks of cheese 


moderate, some export interest noted. 
Held flat cheese quotable at 18@18%c 


p lb, cheddars 18%ec, daisies 18144 @ 
18%c, twins 18144 @18%c,. Wis twins 
18@18%e, daisies 18\4c, young 


America 1914 @20c, skim cheese 14% 
@ 15¢e. 


At Watertown, N_ Y, sales of 
cheese on the local market aggre- 
gated 1500 bxs, at 15%c p lb, as 


against 15%4c previous week. 
At Chicago, prices unchanged, mar- 
ket quiet. New twins quotable at 16% 
@lic p lb, daisies 17@17%c, young 
America 17%c. longhorn 16%; @17c 





Country Produce Markets 


At Pittsburg, Pa, potatoes $1@1.15 
n bu, cabbages 1@1.15 p bbl, turnips 
1.50@1.65 p bbl, rhubarb 40@50c p 
doz bchs, spinach 1@1.75 p bu, car- 
rots 2@2.25 p bbl, beets 80c@1 p bu, 
onions 1.50@2.25 p bag, celery 2@2.25 
p cra, parsnips. Soc p bu, asparagus 
2@3.50 p bx, hens 19c p lb, roosters 
13c, turkeys 26c, ducks 20c p ib, ap- 
ples 1.75@3.25 p bbl, yellow corn 83@ 
S4c p bu, No 2 oats 5lc, timothy hay 
20@ 24 p ton, clover 11@16, mixed 18 
@20, rye straw 10.25, oats straw 9, 
wheat straw 8.50, middlings*s 24.50, 
bran 23, hickory nuts 3@4c p Ib. 


At Cleveland, O, eggs 22c p doz, 
chickens 24c, apples $2@3.50 p bbl, 


beets 50c p bu, cabbages 40 p ton, car- 
rots 70c p bu, pea beans 4@4.25 p bu, 
onions 1.50@2 p cra, potatoes 1@1.15 
p bu, parsnips 5Uc p bu, rhubarb 0c 
p doz bchs, maple syrup 1.15 p gal, 
honey 3.50@35.60 p case, dressed hogs 
l4c p lb, beef 10@13c, veal 13@14c, 
mutton 13c, lamb 17@19c, medium 
unwashed wool 32@33c p 1b, de- 
laine 28@29c, prime cured No 1 hides 
14@15c p Ib, yellow onion sets 2.50@3 
p bu, white 3@3.50, No 3 yellow corn 
SOc p bu, No 3 white oats 47c, mid- 
dlings 23.50 p ton, bran 224 25, cot- 
tonseed meal 33@35, timothy hay 15 
@21, clover mixed 14@16. 





Canners Watch Raw Stock—A 
prominent feature of last week’s 
meeting of the tri-state packers’ as- 
sociation at Wilmington, Del, was the 
discussion of the condition of the raw 


material as it reaches the cenners 
from the growers. The belief was 
expressed that the latter must be 


keyed up to the merit of making de- 
liveries of sound _ stock only. “Tt 
seems to me,” said Pres Chew of the 
New Jersey boare of health, “that if 
the association has any function to 
perform it is that its members should 
agree not to buy slop, and if that is 
done there will be a much more whole- 
some product going through the fac- 
tories. To my mind itis the most 
difficult thing to identify a good pack 
of tomatoes; for while it. is true buy- 
ers work from a standard, there are 
times when pack after pack is sold 
under the same label and yet not put 
up under the same conditions.” 





Paris Green vs Substitute—Pari 
green costs more than twice as much 
this year as last. It is selling at 30 
cents a pound even in large quantities. 
It is doubtful whether it can be pur- 
chased for less than 45 cents 2 pound. 
Fortunately arsenate of lead, a better 
stomach insecticide than paris green, 
has not advanced in price. The pow- 
dered form may be obtained for about 
25 cents a pound, and 1% pounds of 
the powder is used in making hO gal- 


lons of a spray mixture.—{[A. G. R. 
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Ocean Freights Burdensome 


The ocean freight situation, par- 
ticularly on the Atlantic, does not 
mend. The cost of landing abroad a 
bushel of American-grown wheat is 
tremendous. While it is true European 

stand 
po tne then cost of ocean transportation, 
more or less of the burden must fall 
upon producers. Furthermore, it cuts 
both ways. It not only means in- 
creased cost of carriage, and there- 
fore lower price at home for the 
grain, bit also limits the untram- 
meled movement of breadstuffs and 
coarse feeds. There is no getting 
away from the fact that reserves of 
wheat, corn, and other cereals are 
still ample, and might well be reduced 
before another crop comes along. 

Recent congressional inquiry brings 
out the fact, so far as ocean freight 
rates are concerned, that the increase 
from New York to Liverpool in the 
last two years is 900%, on flour 500% 
and on provisions 400%. The more 


at least a portion of the, 


rapid increase on grain is because in 
ordinary times this commodity ts car- 
ried at especially low rates as ballast. 
Going back two years, to January, 
1914, the rate on grain from New 
York to Liverpool was a shade more 
than 4 cents per bushel. One year 
later the rate was 18 cents, and last 
January 40%, cents, or about 10 
times as high as at the beginning of 
1914. 


Canning Prospects for 1916 


Reports from all sections of the 
country where corn and tomatoes are 
crown commercially for canning pur- 
poses indicate nearly normal condi- 
tions prevail for 1916. Most canners are 
contracting for about the usual num- 
ber of acres. Prices are about the 
same as those paid in 1915. 

Some advances in prices paid to 
growers were reported in Ohio, where 
tomatoes, contracted in 1915 at $8 a 
ton, this year are worth $.~ Corn in- 
creased from $6 to $7 a ton. At Cleve- 





land prices range this year from $9 to 
$10 p er ton for sweet corn in the husk. 
Owing to the surplus of canned peas 
carried over from last season prices 
are lower, last year 2% to 3 cents a 
pound, this year 2 to 2% cents a 
pound. 

Indiana also expects to have about 
normal acreage in tomatoes and corn, 
prices same as last year. At Crothers- 
ville corn was contracted for at $10 a 
ton. Seed sowing began first week 
in April. At Jeffeysonville tomato 
contracts were note’ at $9 a ton. At 
Greenwood tomatoes $9.33, corn $9, 
peas, shelled, 144 to cents per 
pound, New York and _ east- 
ern states some increase in acreage is 
expected; prices are about $1_per ton 
higher. 





Increasing Land Values—Further 
sharp upturn is announced for farm 
land without improvements. The de- 
partment of agriculture announces 
this at $45.50 an acre compared with 
$40.85 one year ago, $32.50 in the 


17 


federal census return of 1910 and only 
$15.57 in 1900. The department states 
that in recent years the value of farm 
lands, taking one season with another, 
has been increasing at about the rate 
of 5% yearly. All increases have 
been general throughout the country. 


Record Holstein—Vikina Johanna 
No 643885, a Holstein cow owned by 
the New York state school of agricul- 
ture at Alfred university, recently 
made a world’s record for a cow of 
her age by producing in seven suc- 
cessive days 556.7 pounds milk and 
29 pounds butter. In 30 days she pro- 
duced 2281.7 pounds milk and 112,745 
pounds butter. This is the largest 
record ever made by a cow of her 
age. She is 12 years, 10 months and 
17 days of age at freshening. 





A Good Road between every farm 
and market is a reasonable and worth- 
while proposition. . 











Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarant 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 

NT’ will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET 


AMERICAN 
315 Fourth Ave 
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Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





AGRICULTURIST 


an, © 
fo Tunte kanrithe 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of soy 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
Vertising ig only six cente a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
paper cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shall 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 
advertisers to use this paper, but our resporsi- 
bility must end with that 


New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


BABY CHICKS—From Davis strain of 8 C Whits 














Leghorns, bred for size, vigor, and heavy egg produc- 
tion. Prizes taken wherever shown. Baby chicks, 
$11 per 100, $6 per 50. Heavy breeds same price. 
Send for catalog. LOCUST CORNER POULTRY 
FARM, Archer W. Davis, Prop, Mt Sinai, L I, N Y. 

WILD AND BRONZE TURKEY EGGS, chicken 
eges. Handsome catalog, showing pure wild gobbler 
from the mountain. VALLEY VIEW POULTRY 
FARM, Belleville, Pa. 

SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS—Blanchard- 
Wyckoff strain, range raised. Eggs, $1 and $2 per 15 
$5 and $8 per 100. Circular. JOSEPH J. BAR- 
CLAY, Bedford, Pa. 

TURKEY EGGS—Mammoth Sourbon Red 


Bronze, 
Narragansett, 2 
by mail or 
Point, 0. 


White Holland, $3.25 per 12, de red 
express. WALTER BROS, Powhatan 





BPXTENSIVH CATALOG varieties fine poultry. 
$6 100. Turkeys, geese, ducks, guineas E 
pigeons, bantams. PIONEER FARM, Telford, 


Eggs, 
hares, pups, 
Pa 





BLACK LEGHORN and Barred Rock hatching 
eggs from heavy laying strains. 15 25; 30, $2.25; 











50, $3. CHAS E, HALLOCK, Mattituck, N ¥. ~ 

FAWN INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS, laying now. 
Also hatching eggs. Prices reasonable, Interesting 
booklet. IRVING COOK, Munnsyille, N Y. 

DAY-OLD CHICKS, eggs for hatching—Ringlet 
Barred Rocks, White Orpingtons. SUNNYSIDE 
FARM, Emporium, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Bronze tom (yearling), 34 pounds. a 
beauty; price $10. Pekin dueks. THOS A, CLOUD, 
Box 66, Yorklyn, Del. 





EGGS, geese, turkeys, ducks, Rocks, Wyandottes 








Leghorns, Hamburgs. Catalog. B F, KAHLER, 
Hughesville, 

WHITE WYANDOTTE cockerels and pullets, finely 
bred. Eggs, $4.50 per hundred, M. K, SHELHORN, 


ec 
Mariton, N J. 





8 C BUFF 
at $1.50 per 15. Booklet. 
burg, Pa. 


LEGHORN and Buff Wyandotte ecgs 
I ARCUS YOUNG, Coopers- 





30 FISHEL WHITE ROCK EGGS, $1.75; 


100 eggs, 
> 














$5. ARTHUR BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 

BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS, 15, $1.25; 30, $2; 100, 
$6. EMILY SMITH, Fillmore, N ¥ 

BOURBON RED TURKEY EGGS for hatching. 
GEO LEHMAN, Lashley, Pa. 

WILD MALLARD DUCK, 12 eggs, $2. ASH- 
MEAD, Williamson, N Y. 

chicks, cheap, NEL- 





ITE LEGHORN EGGS, 
Ss Pa 


Grove Cits 











SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of | 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by } 


our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer ur 

broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care im 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this p 
but our responsibility must end with that. 











DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


EXTRA WORKING, MATED HOMER PIGEONS 
free range Barred Rock chicks, Rouen and Runner 
ducklings. Wanted—Live rabbits and poultry for 
market Stamp. MRS BOVIE, Route 2, 


Give price 
Gloversville, NY. 





SALE. OR EXCHANGE—Airedale terriers, regis 





tered Holsteins. Remington Automatic 12, new, Sen 
camera 642x8%4. Want rowboat motor, guns, poult 
LUTHER FALKEY. Pheips, N ¥Y 

COLLIE PUPPIES. females, $5 and $6. Fr 


heel-driving stock sired by son ef champion Par hold 





Picador. Eligible to registry. OUTMAN KENNELS 
Milis, Pa 
HEEL BRED. FREE_ RANGE SHEPHERDS. 


ARTHUR GILSON. Madrid Springs, N ¥ 





COLLIES, NELSON’S, Grove City, Pa, 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


BERRY PLANTS, FRUIT TREES, vegetable piants, 










ss or mail prepaid to middle Atlantic states, 

nable [| ; ti var strawberry, 

As ¥, gooseb currant, grape, as- 
i yau ry sweet potato, 
>, pel ants; fruit, shade, 

shrubs class stock delivered 

condition. free. HARRY L, 


SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N 











8.000.000 STRAWBERRY PLANTS—70 _ leading 
irietr $2 and $2.50 per 1000 All kinds fruit and 
ide trees, evergreens, shrubs, California privet, 
sparagus roots, etc, direct from our nurseries to 
ut >» agetts’ prices Big catalog free. BUNT- 
NG’S. NURSERIES, Box 70, Selbyville, Del. 
PLANTS, ALL VARIETIES Beet, let+ 
it sweet potatoes, celery, ster, 3 ozen, 25c;3 
j indre¢ 50c; cabbage, toma pepper, cauliflower, 





hundred, 85c. 
Smoketown, Pa. 


Catalog. GLICKS 


zen, 350} 
(WREENHOUSES, 














FOR SALE—Cow peas, $1.40 to $1.75 bushel; soy 
beans, $1.75 to $2.50 bushel; red clover se¢ $11.50 
ish scarlet clover seed, $6.50 bushel; cracked 
beans, 2c pound. JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, Milford, 
Del, 

NORTH POULE—Barliest in the world White-cap 
dent, two weeks earlier than flint varieties. Nice 
ars, $2 bushel; extra selected, $3.50 bushel. 
ROSEMONT, Franklin, Pa. 

POTATOES RAISED ON MUCK, especially for 

1 Cobblers, Ohios, Queens, firsts, $1.50 bushel, 


24 barrel; seconds, $1.25 bushel, $3 barrel. LOUIS 
BURGESS, Waterloo, N Y. 





INOCULATION FOR ALFALFA or sweet clover, 
Send 15c for packet of sweet clover and inoculation. 
Ask for prices. J. H. WALTER, Box 42, Boute 1, 
Export, Pa. 



































SEED POTATOES—10 standard main crop varie- 
9s, true to name; free from ¢ Prices reason- 
HOMER B. HOWE, We Pa. 

PLUM FARMER BLACK RASPBERRY; Royal 
Purples. Also strawberry plants, WALTER BEN- 
SON, Hastings, Oswego Co, N Y. 

ALL VARIETIES early cabbage ts, trans- 

anted, hardened, $4 1000. H. C. ENS SONS, 

{ mwich, N Y, 

' . 
| STRAWBERRY PLANTS, sixteer var 

1 $2.50 per 1000. Catalog free. BASIL 

| Georgetown, Del. 

ALSIKE SEED direct from grov eig a rs 
Samples free. FARR, Lodi, N ¥ 

POTATOES—Bliss. Cobbler. Ohio, Swiftsure, others 

|; CH ARLES FORD, Fishers, N \¥ 

DAHLIAS, $1 25. Gladioli, $1 1 Catalog. J 





I MOO!E 





, Northboro, Mass, 





MAPLE PRODUCTS 


PURN MAPLE SYRUP—Finest quality. new ero 
1 l i I gal P 25 














l i eT gallon, Price $1.2 

| RANSOM FARMS, Chagrin Falls, O 
| WOMENS WANTS 
| —ome 
| SLIGHTLY DAMAGED china dinner set, 100 
| pieces, seconds manufacturer’s imperfections, real 
} hotel china, decorated and well assorted for home 
| us P ; cups. saucers, pitchers, bowl mugs, 

? 3 lads, dish etc. Shipped any address, 
| n pottery near Philadelphia r $3.50. 
| with order, E. SWASEY & CO, Portiand, Me. 
} - 
| PATENTS 
j 
i ensasinctntinsinet 


IDFAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing for 
ratents rocured through me Three hooks. with 
list hundreds of inventions wanted. sent free, TI 
t l 1 t it it Advice free. B. B. 
OW: 4 Owen BKidg, Washington, D C, 





j 
ib 


LIVE STOCK — 


FOR SALE—Tully Farms Holstein heifer and bull 
calves, from high grade cows and registered sire, 


fifteen dollars each. Also a few choice young cows 
for sale. B. C. FANCHER, La Fayette, N Y,. 





skins, for coat or robe. 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR 


REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berkshires, Ches- 


ter Whites; all ages; mated, not akin. Bred sows, 
service boars. Collies, Beagles. P. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa, 





REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY SOWS, bred _ for 
May farrow, cheap. Collie pups, $5. Laying White 
Leghorns, $1. ALTAVISTA FARM, Darlington, Md. 





BULL CALF, 


BEAUTIFUL ROAN 
] > ri Who gets him? 


SHORTHORN 
born April 1 ric fifty dollars 
L. HOTCHKISS, West Spr 














OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


NEW YORK _ FARMS—lImproved state roads 
Priced right. GEO W. ASMUS, Corfu, Geneses 
County, N Y. 


MANY WANT FARMS, If you have a farm or 
unimproved land for sale, right now is the time te 
advertise it, and right here, in this real estate market 
of this paper, is the place to advertise it. The high 
prices the farmers are getting for crops and live stock 
seems to make the farmers’ prosperity assured, and 
possibly many want to buy farms. Many farmers 
have found the best and cheapest way to sell their 
property is to advertise it in the real estate market 





of this paper. It costa only 6 cents per word per 
week, cash with order. Thousands of interested 
people will read your adv, and from the numerous 
inquiries you get you can probably select the one 
that looks the best to you. By corresponding it is 
likely you can get the prospective customer to come 
and see your property, and that’s the best way te 


clinch the sale We will help you write your adv in 
@ way that will describe the points the buyer is most 


apt to want to know and yet keep your adv in @ 
small space. Address ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, 315 Fourth Ave, New York 
If you wish to reach people in the northwest use 
NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD, Minneapolis, Minn, 6 
cents per word per week; for the central west use 
ORANGE JUDD FARMER, Chicago, lil, 6 cents per 
word per weel for the south use SOUTHERN 
FARMING, Atlanta, Ga, 4 cents per word per week; 
and for New England states NEW ENGLAND 
HOMESTEAD. S g 1, Mass, 5 nts per wo 

per week, , 





igfield, Pa 

FOR SALE—Registered Holstein bull calf, 3 
months old Jersey Red pigs J Cc BAILEY, 
Westerlo, N Y. 

O I C’S—Boars ready f $25 pigs. 4 
months, $15; S months, $12 RBERT HAITH 
Manlius, N ¥ 

SHETLANDS-—(olts t lds and mares. 
Prices lo EVERETT KIRK, Dresher, Pa. 

TWO SPLENDID SHORTHORN BULLS, one year 
old. WM E. SUTTON, Waaddham, N Y. 

PURE-BLOOD CHESHIRE PIGS, EDWIN TIF- 
FANY, Hop Bottom, Pa 





BERKSHIRES—Service ars, pigs. L. W. SAMP- 
SON, West Finley, Pa 





HIDES 





LET US TAN YOUR HI horse, or calf 
] rc t Catalog on request. THE 
CO, Rochester, N Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS 








BIRD } 'G HOUSES attract useful birds and 
cheaply, effectively insura against insect pests, Free 
information. ALDEN KEYES. JR, Wareham, Mass. 














FOR SALE—Up to data ial No 15 cream 
separator. Bargain MRS \ Ik WATERBURY, 
Canastota, N \ 

GOOD TONED VIOLIN FOR SALE. Free trial. 
Write MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Route 5, Rosedale, 





Kan 





POTS—All sizes. 6 
Ww. BOC 


million sold. 


SQUARE 
. : SONS, Chester, 


rice list fr 


PAPER 
. F 


{ELLE & 





THE 


LUBRICATING OIL CHBAP. Free sar 
IAPELLE CREEK y 


nple. 
ol » Sand 0. 


Cc! 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


120 ACRES, $2600—Cer 











York. 8 cows, 50 
































hens, wagons and t 3 throw owner, anxious 
to make quick move to smaller place. Nice lot fruit; 
1500 cords wood; 690 sugar maples; 2-story, 8-room 
house; 49-foot bar 2 poultry houses. Very easy 
terms to the right man You can 2, on same trip, 
a good 125-acre farm f $1200, and one of 182 
acres at $5000 that had ¢ nconl ’ $4000 in year. 
For details, sea page 35, big. w. spring catalog, 
just out; copy free. It is filled from cover to cover 
with live farm bargains vhere. E. A. STROUT 
FARM AGENCY, Dept 1096 ) Nassau St, New 
York City 
OHIO, WEST VIRGINIA AND VIRGINIA FARMS 
offer o rtuniti f vo $29 r acre up, easy 
paymen ild 4 n ng ld or hot spells: 
social life; fertile so good markets—high prices; 
on railroad tt t Write for free 
magazine and her for H. LaBAUME, 
Agri Agt, Norfolk & Wes Rwy 16 N & W Bidg, 
Roanoke, Va 
FOR SALT—71 a 5 from city of 
thur i goo barn; 
vi 2 2 ws fresh with 
ng ! ill; farming imple- 
slo a . A great bargain. Price 
thout stock $2000. Add LEE J. BANE, 
Cumberland, Md 
ACRE, MONMOUTH COUNTY _ truck and 
y farm, main roa Trent and the shore, 
St machinery, a small tool hurch opposite; 
1% mile from school, % mil rom st 3 miles from 
depot; rural mail deliver Address E. RALPH 
WALDECK, owner, Englishtown, N J 





farm 600 acres, 
under cultivation; 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY to get 
‘ounty Mi Part 
Tonawanda, N Y¥ 


Tosec Cou ichigan a 
halance pasture DR BRITT, 





FOR 
and. W 


Cambridge, 


fronts and in- 


SALE—Several f r 
frit IAM J. SHERMAN, 


» for descr 


Md 


arms, Wa 











OUR HELP BUREAJ 


MALE HELP WANTED 


AN OLD ESTABLISHED COMPANY 
he li ts oO 





























hess in rural ¢ of eastern ew York 
state, has a g f 7 of good 
appearance and pleasing is not a 
part time or side li prot permanent 
posit hat will pay the right man a regular and 
m itisfactory salar Special and personal train 
in bch be gis i at once, giving full in- 
formation regarding age sent and past cupatioz 
ete BOX 1017, Springfi Mass. : on 
WANTED—Subscription salesmen to travel through 
the rural districts his is not a part 1e or side 
line proposition, but a permanent position with 
splendid opportunities for advancement Write at 
once, giving full information regarding age 
and past occupations Circulation De} rent, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 3815 Fourt! Avenue, 
New York, N \¥ 





THOUSANDS U 8 GOVERNMENT JOBS now open 


to farmers—men and women. 








$65 to $1 month; 

vacations; pleasant work; steady employment; pay 
sure; common education sufficient. Write imme- 
diately for free list of positions now obtainable. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept J40, Rochester. N Y. 
WANTED—Men and women to qualify for govern- 
ment positions. Several thousand appointments to be 
made next few months Full information about open- 














ings, how to prepare, ete, free. Write immediately 
fee Booklet CG822. EARL HOPKINS, Washington, 

WANTED—Sober, honest, active, young man te 
assist herdsman mornings, help deliver milk after- 
noons. Good references. $50 a month with board. 
State age, nationality. . W. MILLER. B D 32, 
Princeton, N 

WANTED—An experienced herdsman, a married 
man preferred. A good position, handling pure-bred 
Holsteins. N. D. THOMAS, Phelps Bidg, Bingham- 
ton, N Y. 

WANTED—Railway mail clerks, clerk-carriers, and 
rural carriers I conducted examinations. ial 
lesson free. Write OZMENT, 107R, St Louis, Mo, 








"RS GET $18 WEEK—Leam whils 
le 1 @. FRANKLIN INSTI 
Y 








J8o5 R hester 


The Farmers 





xchange 


one of tt 














3 of n rtant departr ts in ths 
paper It offers s bers a chea d efficien 
market, in wh can iy or sell a kinds of 
farm produce, eggs, is, live stock, Of 
impler h é r sell real estate 

We want you to f that this sect 

I : t 

s for Your Special Benefi 

An adv in this lu is read by 625,000 people 
and only costs ¢ ts a word 

Returns fro en one insertion are often surprising 
in number and sometimes the advertiser is sol sh 
in no time 

Now when you have anything to sell or there ts 
something you want to buy, just give the Farmers’ 


Exchange a trial. 
We believe it will pay well. 
Remit by money order or bank draft to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 Fourth Ave.. . New York City 





AMERICAN AGRI¢ 
In answer to 3 

did I would have t 

I get about potatoes 

sold my whole stock of 


than they could with a dealer. 


New York 





Needs a Secretary to Answer Inquiries 


ULTURIST, New York: 

our request to continue my ady. in the A. A. will say that if Z 
*a secretary to do some of the answering to the inquiries that 
uit orders I received. There is something every mail. 
»ver 1200 bushels since I sent my first adv. to you. 
for my potatoes than dealers would pay me and the people who bought them did better 
We will do some more this fall. 


I have 
I got more 


Respectfully, 
LOUIS BURGESS 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Per 100 lbs —-Cattle-—-, -—-Hogs-—, — Sheep -— 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 

Chicago .......$10.00 $8.65 $10.00 $7.40 $9.25 $8.50 
St Paul ...... 9.00 7.60 9.65 7.00 8.00 7.50 
New York .... 10.00 8.50 10.25 7.60 8.75 9.00 
Buffalo ...... 9.50 840 10.50 7.50 9.50 8.50 
Pittsburg .... 9.50 8.50 10.40 7.50 9.25 6.90 
Kansas City... 9.75 840 9.75 6.80 9.50 8.00 





At Chicago, farmers showed some 
eagerness to take advantage of recent 
strength for good to best kinds of 
beef steers, shipments showing in- 
crease, with slight price uneasiness. 
In general, market maintained former 
strength. A large percentage of ar- 


Tivals were of excellent quality and 


brought full returns, That there is a 
place for every pound of beef avail- 
able was shown in the interest on the 
part of packers who have outlet for 
every beef animal that passes through 
their hands. Although higher prices 
for beef curtailed consumption some- 
what in the east, supplies at principal 
markets during the past 10 days were 
moderate. Good beef steers were 
quotable at $9.25@9.95 p 100 Ibs, 
extra lots 10, fat cows and heifers xe 25 
@8.50, canners and cutters 4.75@5.40, 
bulls 6.65@8.15, calves 8.75@9.25. 
Demand for stock and feeding cattle 
was slack, prospective buyers evi- 
dently wary of prevailing high prices. 
Quotations were at 7.00@8.60. 

Hogs retained much of their former 
strength, in spite of some increase in 
receipts. Rainy days in the hog 
country were followed by increased 
shipments to market, farmers taking 
a day off to send in their hogs. Bulk 
of packing grades were quotable ar 
Y.70@9.85 p 100 lbs, best butchers 
and shipping hogs 9.75 to as high as 
10.00, light shipping 9.45@9.55, pigs 
8.30 @9. 

With a short crop of mutton at all 
principal markets, trade conditions 
in sheep strongly favored selling in- 
terests, some advance noted. Choice 
handy lambs were in good demand 
and higher values; also fed western 


lambs of fine quality. In fact, all 
mutton was in good demand, every- 
thing taken. Wooled lambs_ were 


quotable at $11.25@11.75 p 100 lbs, 
yearlings 10.50@10.60, wethers 9@ 
9.35, shorn lambs 9.40@9.90, yearlings 
8.40 @8.75, wethers 7.65 @ 7.90, ewes 
7.25 @ 7.75. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the market is over- 
supplied and the dealers are hoping 
for more seasonable weather to stim- 
ulate trade. The market value is ap- 
proximately 344c p qt for Grade B in 
the 26-c zone, with the rate shading 
below. Receipts of milk and cream 
last week exceeded those of preceding 
week by 6099 and 8200 respectively. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending April 
15 were as follows: 





Milk Cream 


ain eg kb 6 bs coscess. 48408 Z.zze 
Susquehanna ....... .. 8,440 303 
TOG BORO onc cccvese Saat Lae 
Lackawanna .....s..2- 61,250 1,795 


90,309 


N Y¥ C (long haul). 
22,940 44 
45 


N Y C lines (short haul) 
Ontario .. 
Lehigh valley ... 
Homer Ramsdell line.. 3,820 41 
New Haven... 5 


oeeeee 





Pennsylvania . ‘ : ; ; : ‘ ; , 8.250 250 
Other sources ........ 1,268 31 
i rT cose se 004,715 14,144 


Totals, same week, a ae 
SU. 44 060600 es cOnupee 11,875 





Beef a Side Line 


years ago I bought a cow for use as a 
milker. During four months she was grained about 
a ton of meal and middlings. The heavy grain feed 
and good roughage not only secured a good flow of 


A few 


milk, but the cow readily gained in flesh. Indeed, 
she was so fat that, I killed her. Unquestionably 
the milk and manure were worth as much, or more, 


than the grain cost. The manure was applied on 
the garden and a second value resulted therefrom. 

The man who tries to make beef without grain 
will have to feed alfalfa or vetch. Either of these 
is excellent. But even then something like silage is 
advisable to go with either of these protein roughages. 
I have fattened cows on vetch hay, bringing them into 
very good condition in six or eight weeks. I do this 
when the cows do not give milk enough to justify 
their keep. They are turned off as beef. Vetch is a 
little better than alfalfa, as it contains slightly more 





protein. Regardless of the feed, however, on many 
farms there is a chance to turn off some of the old 
cows_in a fat condition, and thus bring returns to 
the farm in way of profit.—[Lyman Crane, St Law- 


rence County, N Y. 


Hog ¢ Cholera 


The results of recent tests conducted by the Iowa 
state college to determine the efficiency of various 
postrums advertised as cures or preventives of hog 
cholera are well worth the attention of swine breed- 
ers, and are entitled to much more publicity than 
has thus far been given them by the oe 
press. Repeated warnings have tom issued the 
bureau of animal husbandry at Washington w the 





effect that the only preventive of hog cholera was 


h ~ 





serum, properly adginistered. This. is most em- 
phatically borne out by the test above mentioned. 
Tests also recently conducted by the authorities at 
Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky state colleges fully bear 
out the results secured at lowa. 

The number of swine used in the Iowa test was 46. 
The number there treated was 40. Number of swine 


not treated was four, all of which died. Number 
treated with hog cholera serum was six, none of 


which died. The number treated with products other 
than serum, 34, all of which died. Method of ex- 
posur was infected pens; and the hogs treated with 
serum were given two cubic centimeters each of virus 
in addition to the natural infection. The result of 
the tests at Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, with 
reference to the 544 remedies, was the same as at 
lowa. It is very clearly established that none of the 
widely advertised products are effective as a preventive 
of hog cholera, except hog cholera orem, | ae that 
no product yet discovered is a cure.—[H. &. B. 
Harpending, Dundee, N Y. 


Speaks for Itself 


letter, George E. Stevenson of Clarks 
Summit, Pa, a breeder of pure-bred Polled Holsteins, 
says: ‘i am inclosing you a copy of a letter which 
1 just received from a customer for a bull calf, which 
speaks for itself. I think it might be of service to 
us in making further sales, and of service to you, 
which shows the value of your paper as an adver- 
tising medium: ‘Mr George E. Stevenson, Waverly, 
Pa. Dear Sir: Have received my bull. He got here 
Friday, March 17, in fine shape. Am well satisfled, 
he is so nice and tame. -I was really surprised to 
find him so large in size for his age. As soon as I 
took him from the crate he followed me into the 
barn; that is what I like. I am wishing you many 
more sales. I remain, Yours very truly, Herman 
Wobser, Sawyer, Wis.’ 

We congratulate Mr Stevenson on his success and 
hope that it will continue.—[E. A. H. 


Shorthorns ‘Brought Good Prices 
Some very choice specimens of the Shorthorn breed 
were sold at highly satisfactory prices at the recent 
sale of Thomas Stanton at Wheaton, Ill. A buyer 
from Oklahoma paid $1650 for a choice cow, Imp 
Mary Anne of Lancaster 42d, with calf; Flora’s 
Queen 2d brought $1400; the best bull brought $1000. 
The interest in Shorthorn cattle, as indicated in this 

sale, was gratifying to all Shorthorn men. 


Good Ayrshire Record 

The junior two-year-old Willomoor Etta 3d, hes 
closed her year of official testing with a record of 
16,621 pounds milk, or 666 pounds fat, making 784 
pounds butter. This fine Ayrshire was bred and is 
owned by Clise of Redmond, Wash. This 
record makes her the world’s champion junior two- 
year-old. 


Live Stock Sale Dates 
1916 
Apr 25 Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co, Leddy Hol- 


steins, Fairmont, N 
a7 W. C. Hunt, Holsteins, Fayetteville, N Y. 


R. D. Lee’s annual sale, Holsteins, Caze- 





In a recent 





novia, N Y. 
May § Hood farm Jersey sale, Lowell, Mass. 
8 Rutland, Vt, Vermont Breeders’ Saie Co, 
Sharpe, 
J. 


Holsteins. 

9-10 John C. 130 head Holsteins, 
Blairstown, N 

{i New Milford, Ct, sale, Holsteing, 


J. L. Hope, Florham farms, Madison, N J, 
Guernseys 





16 E. H. Campbell, Salem, O, Guernseys. 
22-23 Worcester, Mass, New England breeders, 
Holsteins. 
23-24 Tioga’s breeders’ sale, Holsteins, Owego, 
25-26 ‘Tri-County Holstein breeders’ sale, Sid- 
ney, N'Y. 
June 1-2 Holstein breeders’ club sale, North East- 
ern, Pa. 
5-6 Pye. ~wred L 8 8 Co, Holsteins, Brattle- 
le Vt 
Aug 1-2 Pure- ‘red “L 8 8 Co, Holsteins, Brattle- 
bor t. 
Oct 3-4 Pure- “bred L. 8 8S Co, Holsteins, Brattte- 
boro, Yt. 
12-21 Pessie- Tipton Co, Holsteins, Springfield, 
Dec 5-6 Pure- ‘pred Holsteins, L S 8 Co, Brattle- 
boro, Yt. 
: 
Coming Events 
American Jersey cattle club, Ped York, May 3 
Holstein-Friesian assn, Detre June 6 


American assn of wenseryanen, "Milwaukee, Wis, 

June 28-30 
American forestry assn, Reading, Pa, June 26-27 
International apple shipping assn, New York, 
Ohio state fair, Columbus, Aug 28 
Farmers’ mutual protective assn, 





New York state fair, Syracuse, 


National dairy show, Springfield, Mass, 








SWINE BREEDERS 





KINDERHOOK 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE BREEDERS’ ASSN. 
Headquarters in the east for registered stock of all ages. 
Rest of breeding. Free from disease. Pairs not related. 
C. M. Palmer, Sec-Treas., RFD Bx 15, Valatie, N. Y. 


West’s Big Type DUROC HOGS 


450 Ibs. at 9 mos. Sows and bred gilts all sold. 
extra big spring boars and a few fall pigs, both at 
J. M. WEST, - - CYNTHIANA,. OHIO 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Bestot breeding. C.E.Barnes.Oxford.N.Y. 


Logan Elm Herd bixces 


Young stock for sale. Send for catalogue. 
D. H. Dreisbach, P.O. Box 137, Kingston, Ross Co 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


Bred gilts, service boars and young pigs now 
for shipment. Registered. Prices right 
BURKETT BROS., - - COLUMBUS, O 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Roth sexes—Best of Breeding. Prices Reasonable. 
W. BE. BOWEN. F. D. 2, SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


One perfect spring boar by ‘Monroe Chief” and some 
summer farrowed gilts from prize- ote gone. 
ARTHUB - CHILI STATI i, w. X Y. 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


Gilts, bred.or open. Spring boars. 
8. BR. ALEXANDER, WREN, OHIO 











, Ohio 








ready 














SWINE BREEDERS 


American Agriculturist 
« 


SWINE BREEDERS 








Large Yorkshire 


BOARS 


Ready for immediate serv- 
ice. These are of the short 
nose type, thick through- 
out, and quick feeders. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
CHAZY, - - NEW YORK 














) Mieke ey ‘Pay 


Breed at grows— 
J . Matures 
.\ and more 


U 
375 |bs.in 
3S months! 





. 
Crystal Spring Farm 
Let_us book your order for a pair or trio of our 
LARGE TYPE ae pa pnEs for May or June de- 
livery. Our sows are Rivaleer, Artful Belle’s 
Masterpiece 7th, “and Rival’s Champion Masterpiece, 
bred to Our great herd boar SUPERB LAD. §25 per 


pair at 6 to 8 weeks old. 
G. SMITH & SONS, INC., SEELYVILLB, PA. 





1 cas, ——- Anconas, Hioudans, Polish. 


| Eggs, 15, $1; 40, $2. 





(Erie BR. B,) | 





SOLD 


Woodrow Farm vt? 


We beg to announce that we have nothing to offer 
for sale until after the first of the year, when 
we will have-some outstanding bred sows and gilts. 


A. A. Buckley, ‘‘Woodrow’’ Farm, Broad Axe, Pa. 





Sooverenneneonesonessuevtoenersasenensaes, 





Berkshires of Quality 

In this time of preparedness, PREPARE YOUR- 
SELF by getting a good sow bred to Artful Duke 
62d, or Pride of Townsend, our sensational young 
show boar. 

Service boars of all ag 

Fall pigs of real merit, including some genuine 
show prospects. 

Sapletentien guaranteed. 
ual) 
; J.T. Toessrr, Mer. Townsend Farms, New London 0. 


Lakeside Berkshires 


Are sold on a guarantee of satisfaction or money 
refunded. Prices are very reasonable. Write for 


free catalog. 
H. GRIMSHAW, NORTH EAST, PA. 
at Highwood 


e Berkshires % iste 


Lar, and boar pigs. Many 800 and 900 pound prospects. 
H. C, &H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 
sexes, from show stu x, 


Berkshires at epecial prices. 
Cc. 


OTS-DA- wa FARMS C 
Phelps Bldg., 


Prices consistent with 











Spring and fall pigs, beth 


, ¥ N. Y¥. 


Large English Berkshire Swine 


akin, at right prices. 
HOME FARM, - : CENTER VALLEY, PA 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON. Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 


For Sale 











A few Poland-China brood sows, bred 
to farrow in March. oo cw boers 


for service, and @ choice lot of yo All_best 
pao F one y stock. Bpecial bargains TH HIS ioen month. can 
for prices. G. 8. HALL, MDALF, OHIO 





BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA 
Serviceable boars and sows. Spring and fall pigs. 
Write your wants and I will tell you the nearest I 


have to your wants. 
GEORGE SPRAGUE, Route 2, GRAFTON, ©. 
CHESTER 


Registered wire sennc Pigs 


Herd Boar, Brood Sow and R. C. Brown Leghorn Eggs. 
A. A. SCHOFELL, HEUVELTON, N. Y 








Meadowview Berkshires 


are large Berkshires. 150 for sale. Write your wante 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA. 





Registered O.I.C. & Chester White 


pigs at farmers’ prices. Book your orders early 


and get first choice. 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, - WAYVILLE, N. Y. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 











White Leghorns R. I. Red 
Infuse Gibson’s ‘‘Bred to 
hearty and vigorous, and will make your 





get better service. 
G. F. GIBSON, DRAWER E, 


Illustrated folder 


GIBSON POULTRY-THE BIG MONEY MAKERS 


Vigorous, sturdy, healthy chicks from farm-raised breeding flocks of ped- 
Y 4 Baby Chicks igreed, heavy layers. Safe arrival guaranteed. Gibson eggs from Utility 
strains guaranteed 80‘: fertile. 


V, BRtEDING STOCK 
) Barred Rocks 
Lay’’ blood:in your flocks. 


t us stock your farm or estate with these heavy layers. 


GALEN FARMS 











White Wyandottes 
The birds are large, 
flocks productive and profitable. 
Order early; you 


CLYDE, N.Y. 





on request 

















and 


S. C. White 
Leghorns 





POULTRY CO. 


“L) &_ A.E. WRIGHT, Supt. Box 69 


HATC HING E 


Cost more than the ordinary kind. 


Barred and White 


Write for catalog and prices. 


TYWACANA FARMS POULTRY CO. 


Foon — and see why, 


Plymouth Rocks 











Trap- and 


N es ted Pedigreed 





Singla Comb White Leghorns exclusively. Remember 
no other strain can surpass the Cloverdale strain on 


laying qualities, color, size, or true breeding. You 

can’t go wrong aling with us. Get our free catalog. 
c ~* “RD SLE POU ‘LTRY FARM 

F. J. DeHa Cortland, N. Y. 





tion ’’ € ocks 
pe Barred Rock 
(RINGLETS) 


Eggs from world’s best strain; from prize winners, 
$3 per setting, 4 settings $10. Utility eggs from same 
blood, exceptional bg $1.50 per setting, $5 per 100. 
DR. HAYMAN, BOX 10, DOYLESTOWN, PA 








EGGS from 23 different varieties thoroughbred poultry. 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Reds, Leghorns, Minor- 
Eggs as low 
oe $1 per 15, $2 per 40. Catalogue free. 

ENRBY K. MOHR, R. F. D. Box 6, Quakertown, Pa. 


2 S $15 per'100. Silver Laced, 
Chicks that Live White and Partridge 
Wyandottes. Pekin, Rouen and Runner ducklings, 
25c each, $20 per 100. 

ALDHAM POULTRY ‘FARM, R. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 








Thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Reds, Leghorns, Silver Spangled Hamburgs. 19 varieties. 
35 years’ experience. Catalog White Orpingtons, 
Houdans, Silver Campineg, Light Brahmas, 13, $1; 30, $2. 
SAM. K. MOHR, - - COOPERSBURG, PA. 


B. Turkeys, Bz i Pl h 
Eggs. for i Rocks. ‘Send for Circa — 

G. W. TILTON & SON 
H atching Fink 


Claysville, Pa. 


S. C. White Leghorn CHICKS 
Do you want chicks that are chicks? Tively, healthy, 
and from good stock. Write. Catalog free. 

MBERVIN TANGER, - BOILING SPRINGS, PA. 


TOM BARRON 8. C. W. LEGHORNS 
Eggs for hatching. From world’s champion pedigree 











layers, large, vigorous birds that produce-the 200 egg 
hens. Have your order booked now. 
DAVID M. HAMMOND, - CORTLAND, N. Y. 





THE_FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 
for eggs and meat. Heavy winter layers. White Or- 
— eggs, baby chicks and stock. Honest values 
square deal guaranteed. 
STEV “ENS RELIABLE YARDS, Box A, Lyons, N. Y¥. 





Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. Zt 
Same mixed stock $ 
cents each. 


2Chicks & back for 


dead ones as far as Colorado, Texas and 
Maine. Pamptist free. 

Cc. M. LAUVER 
Box 26 MoAlisterviile, Pa. 


DAY OLD CHICKS £..© ,, 











horn, 

Single Comb R. I. Reds, B. Rocks, 8 Fs 
from pure-bred, healthy free Tfange breeders. Safe 
delivery guaranteed, Wesley Grinnell, Sodus, N. ¥. 
6 4 Pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese, 
turkeys, Guineas, Bejgian hares, 
B d b+ aes Digs ~~ aces. Stock for 
sale. arge, valuable catalog free 
reeds H. A. Souder, Box M, Sellersyiile Pa 

(Buschmann-Pierce Red strain.) Eggs from 44 
stock cheap. ORRIN SHEPARD, SOE ROY a 





S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS. White Wvan- 
dottes, and White Guineas. Eggs, $1.0@ 
per 15, $5.00 per 100. Also Holstein Cattle. 
McCREA FARMS, GANSEVOORT, N. Y. 





BEST WHITE Rocks— Leghorns — Wyandott 
Buff and Barred Rocks, 1. BR. Ciock eggs, yl per is 
S. S. Hamburg. Embden geese, and Bronze turke: 





50c. each. Italian bees, $5 colony. 39 yrs. a fancier 
GEORGE ENTY, B.2, KITTANNING. PA 
TURKEY EGGS—From large, selected M. Bronze, 
Narragansett, Ww. He ge and Bourbon Reds 


Gooe 
as in Americ > Pp 





per 13, by wn ats gl cr 














prepaid. Orders filled FM, Safe arrival anteed 
N. M. CALDWELL, R ° JACOBSBU mG OHIa 
“‘Jo-Mar”’ and mates of pure Rega 
Lu Luxe White Wyandotte breeding Ege 
$3.50 15. Other matings. $2 15. $7.50 2060 Ss. G 
Buff Leghorns. Eggs, 50 15, $6.40 100. Epes 1 
paid. Circ ulars. Ouniand F arms, South Hammer N.% 











Baby Chicks ‘ 


STRAIN White eae Write for cat 


alogue 









Cc. M. WARDEN co., WELL SBU RG, W. % 
bay Baby Chix W avd 
fey VO Brown Legherns 
a White and Barred Rocks, R.1. Rede end other 
varietics—Price on request. Ducklings anc indmm 
Runner breeding a alec Bese and Queers 
og Fr 
DEROY TAYLOR Co. ‘ NE W ARK K 


NEW YoORs 





80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper canme® 
guarantee that egcs shipped shall reach the buycr m- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of espe 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care im 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper 
but our -responsibility must end with -that. 
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WORSES, JACKS AND MULES 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





PERCHERON 
STALLIONS 


From one to four years old. 
Sound, high class, acclimated ani- 
mals from Send for circular 
and description. 


E. S. AKIN 


313 Walnut Ave., Syracuse, N. Y 








7 ica Fontes we Rs bo 
\¢ want at a price are w: 
Bay "Ya Savon Departmeet B far easing. 


THE SHADYSIDE FARMS, NorthBenton,O 









it 


AMA 
Jenningshurst Stock Farms 





a 














wh wis Jennings, - 


Offers a few choice sons of Rag Apple 
Korndyke. Write for pedigrees and prices. 





== 
7 
——] 


Towanda, Pennsylvania — 


CAA a 








EXTRA FINE biack. gray gooiatored Percheron stal- 
lion, coming three vears. Sired by prize winner at 
last International. a. ; oe for “quick sale. 


ling stallions and fli 
F. STEWART. : ESPYVILLE, PA. 


Year- 





* SHEEP BREEDE RS 


Pinehurst Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 


ELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center. N. Y. 


The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock, 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 


Cc, T. BRETTELL, Mar., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 








AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
the business taught in five weeks. Write 


catalog. Jones Nat’! School of Auctioneering, 20 N. 
Sacramento Bivd.. Cercane. Til. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 











GOAT BREEDERS 
Milch Goats fur our" y'ederets Sment 


I have some young, also some miiking, for sale. 
Write for prices. W._F. SCHMEISKD, Hospital 
Station, Binghamton, N. Y. 





CATTLE BREEDERS 





unusually choice 


Lakeside : young bulls, some of them 


‘om 30 ae dams, of best 


Stock Farm (xcs 


heifer calves, year- 
and choice young cows with fine A 


lings, bred heifers 
. R. O. records. 
Prices low considering quality. 


E. A. Powell, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.,¥. 








, registered Holstein yearling, 
e’s dam 27-Ib. cow, Soe 
year old, WORLD'S RECORD 
11 19.52 ¢ ~year- old Price $100. 


Na, ide. by the same sire; 
her dam_a 23-lb. cow, 
1 





Price $75. Bul “Calves — 

togisiered bull calf, seven months old, $30, Grand- 

i King of es Pontiacs, 2 mos, yy: dam 20-Ib. cow, 

riice $50. A to heifer calves, to 6 months old, 

i $100 to siz W. HL MACE, Cortland, N.Y. 

i LOWELL, 
iiood ain MASS. 


High-Producing Jerseys and 
Prize-Winning Berkshires 


Maple Row Ayrshires 


Stock Farm 

A few advanced registry cows, 
Also young calves of both sexes. 
F, H, COOKINGHAM, 


. . 
Riverside Stock Farm 
effers H. F. bull ready for service, a grandson of 
aul Beets DeKol and the King of the Pontiacs. 
Price $100. Write for pedigree to 


A, W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


B2 SEEDERS OF 





Some choice bulls. 
Prices right to sell, 
CHERRY CREEK, N. *Y, 








KING PRILLY KONIGEN 
Our thirty-seven pound Holstein sire can help you. 
He is a gon of Diona Konigen Pietertje 37.44, who 
sold for $6,500 at public sale. Only one other cow 
erer sold for more, We have several of his beautiful 
sons. from A. dams, for sale. Write before 
you buy. F. A, TINKER, - HER L oe Be 





than black. f dam ae 's doen and sive’s 
randdam, Ci days, 510.9 lbs. milk, 25.04 Ibs. butter; semi- 
official, 8 iba, milk, 832.14 bs. butter; average fat 

test for nt rear, 8.890 per cent. First check for $100 Cie 
him. £0. E. STEVENSON & Sons, Clarks Summit, Pa. 


Holstein Bull Calves 


The best breeding at farmers’ prices. 
JOHN H. CAMPBELL, R. F D. 1, Binghamton, N. Y. 








1159.46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 lbs. MILK IN I YEAR 


is the average record of the dams of the 2 sires heading our herd 


Weofter KING PONTIAC JOSEY 24, 2ore January 19, 1915 


He is 75% the blood of our two herd sires, being sired by King Pontiac Fenn 
year-old daughter of King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke. Price $150. For tail information 


gu. xNappason, Greenwood Stock Farms, 


y and out of a 19 Ib, junior 
address 


PABIUS, N. Y. 
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May Oth and 10th, ’’16 


The Sharpe 
Dispersion 


125 PURE BRED 
HOLSTEINS 


AT BLAIRSTOWN., N. J. 


The herd is headed by Sir Prilly Walker, 
and in the lot are about 50 of his 
daughters. This is a breeder’s herd 
of the finest kind, and is only being 
sold because Dr. Sharpe’s duties as 
principal of Blair Academy demand 
his undivided attention. All animals 
over 6 months of age will be tuber- 
culin tested. Don’t pass by this chance 
to purchase wonderfully fine stoc 











Sale will be at the farm, and will 
be under the management of 
LIVERPOOL 
SALE & PEDIGREE CO., dnc. 
Liverpool, N. Y, 
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SPRINGDALE FARMS 


Grade Holsteins 


100 large, young cows, due to freshen soon, The 

best lot of springers in Cortland Co 

50 cows just fresh; large producers, They will 
dus to freshen in 


please you. 

One carload of fine young cows, 

Jan., Fob., Mar. and Apr., at $75 per head. 

25 well bred and nicely marked two and three- 

year-old heifers at $65 each. All bred to a good, 

registered bull. 

A few registered Holstein cows, heifers, 

and service bulls at low prices, 
Come and see them. 

F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, 

Office, 50 Clinton Ave, 


calves 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Bell phone 116 


Country Life FARM 


offers Holstein service bull, born Jan, 20, 1914. Sired 
by Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad 8th, whose dam 
has a record of 30.82 lbs. butter and 707.60 Ibs, milk 
i 














n 7 days. The dam of this bull has a record of 19.65 
Ibs. butter and 525 lbs. milk in 7 days and is the 
dam of R. 0. daughters. The next dam has a 


record of over 20 Ibs. butter in 7 days. 
nearly all white, a large, straight bull, 
head any herd. 
with all papers. 
HH. H. WHEELER, - 


This bull is 
and is fit to 
For quick sale $100 will buy him, 


WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


UPLAND FARMS 


Registered Guernsey BULL 

for sale born Nov 2, 1915, sired by 
“Florham Monarch” 20771 and out of 
Imp Blanc Bois Lily, 1st, 48944; A R. O- 
record 11494.70 Ibs, milk, 509.34 b fat. 

This extra well-bred bull is well 
grown, price reasonable. 
H. EB. MURDOCK, Mear., 





Ispwich, Mass. 








BULL FOR LIGHT SERVICE 


Eight months old bull out of A. B. O. dam, More 
$4 


white than bla ° 
SABARAMA FARM - BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 





Few HOLSTEIN Bull and Heifer Calves 
for sale. All out of good A, B. O. dams, and sired 
by KORNDYKE COLANTHA PRINCE. 

HW, H. BLAIR WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


FIVE HOL STEIN HEIFERS 





4 months old, choice bred,: price $125 eac If 
terested, send for photos and breeding. BROWN BROS. 
Ideal Dairy Farm, St Lawrence Co., Canton, N. Y. 





A CHOICE HOLSTEIN CALF 
Grandson of Pontiac Korndyke. Dam, Snowdrop Vee- 
man DeKol, an A. R. 0. cow whose record ~ nearly 
19 Ibs. butter. Calf is evenly marked. Price $75 
GRAYFIELD FARMS ~ GREENWICH, N. Y¥. 





Fancy Hith Ayrshires and Holsteins 


If in the market this spring for a few good cows, 
or @ gosteed. .. me hear from you Sgt 
EV AN DAVI oR., WEST WINFIEL BD i ¥. 


3 REGISTERED GUERNSEY COWS AT 
$300 EAC 


Good o Come and see them. Good bull calf at 
$79 Grandsc ym of no oe er Peerless. 
CLAIR G; WEEKS ~ - SURPRISE, N. ¥ 





Spot Farm Holsteins $15 


7-8 Holstein heifer calves $15 each 
express paid inlotsof5. 10 Regis- 
tered heifers $1000. 8 registered 2 
pees olds, pet in Sept. $175 each 
red to 31 Ib. _bull. Registered 
bulls $25 to 2 carloads o: 
high F Bag. one and*two year old 
heifers $30 to $40 each. Registered 
and high grade cows, 10 registered 
Berkshire Sows bred, 











John C. Reagan, Tully, N. Y. 
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For Adoption This should 








interest you, 

Mr. Grade 

Dairyman, or anyone who wants to get a start in 

= Holsteins We have a limited number of bull 


= calves from sires of 30-pound backing. and they 
= are for adoption. They will cost you nothing. 
Write and find out about our proposition, Address 


M. L. Quick, Manager, P. O. Cumillas, N. Y. 





Antrim Farms, Aaner, hae ¥. 


a CUO UL ESET POE EN EETE NEED Teen CH eee, 





HOLSTEIN BULLS AND HEIFERS 
Pontiac and Segls strains—A 2-year-old service bull, 
24-Ib. cow, $100; a Lord Netherland De Kol 
bull, 4%. price $90: 
£40 to $75. Lig wht 
someone Address 8 


bull calves, from tested 
in color and bargains for 








» Jarvis, Hartwiek Seminary, N.Y. 





LC. W. HALLIDAY, 
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HOLSTEIN 
DISPERSAL 


= 








WATCH 


this space next issue for 
announcement of the com- 
plete dispersal of the great 
Watson herd at Youngs- 
town, Ohio 


MAY 8, 1916 


The best herd of individuals 
in Ohio. An opportunityto = 
buy what our judgment 
told us was the best, 


For catalog address 
C. T. AGNEW 


Receiver for J. A. and W. W. Watson 
15 Wick Ave., Youngstown, O. 
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Last Call For 
Lee’s 5th Spring Sale. 


At R.D. Lee’s Farm, Cazenovia, N.Y. 
d April 29, 1916 


A sale with a reputation, The Lee series 
has grown better from year to year, The 
coming sale will eclipse those of the past— 
whose quality is vouched for by well pleased 
customers. In this sale will be close to 100 
Registered Holsteins, including daughters of 
the leading sires—King of the Pontiacs, Pontiac 
Korndyke ; the 44-Ib. bull, Spring Farm Pontiac 
Cornucopia; King Segis DeKol Korndyke, 
etc., also some high-class young bulls. 


E. M. Hastings Co., Sale Managers 


Lacona, N. Y, E 


BIG BARGAIN 


We have a young bull for sale that is a half-brother 
to our wonderful World’s Record heifer, Albina Josie. 
His sire is a good gon of the great De Kol 2d’s 
oye Boy 3d. 

s dam traces three times to the renowned Sadie 
vale “Concordia. 

He has a straight back line, 
ance and nicely marked. 
and he is a real bargain, igree and 
description. Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed, 
Oliver Cabana, Jr., PineGrove Farms, Elma Center, N. Y 
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is attractive in appear- 
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Registered Guernsey 
Service Bull 


sired by a son of Langwater King of France. 
Dam a half sister to Itchen Sweet Alice, record 
529 Ibs. butter fat as a 2-year-old, Price reasonable, 
E LOCUST LAWN FARM 

Bied- in-Fleed, Bes A Lane. Co., Pe. 


TU ad 











VANDERKAMP FARMS—34.54 Ibs. and 32.36 Ibe. 
Above A. B. O. records refer to two heifers in our 
herd whose sons were sold by us before dams made 
above records. Our ronzonatiy rt prices were based 
on their prior records of 28 a 27 Ibs. 

Threa Bull Calves, 33 a ‘oa old, from cow now 
on test with over 28 Ibs.; believe she will enter 30- 
Ib. class next year pe. one from a 15-lb. 2 year 
2 months old, sure to increase her record at 8 years. 
Buy from herd being developed, and have increased 
dams’ records of large majority of bulls sold, in 
many cases increased val lue many times price paid. 


Pedigrees on receiy qui 
BF. C, SOT SYRACUSP, N. Y. 
FIRST 


ILE & SONS 
emtx $70.00 Az 


Holstein-Friesian Bull 
Born November 5, 1914 


Sired by a grandson of King Segis, while his wae 

dam is a good daughter of King of the Pontiac 

aan is by King Segis Pontiac Zella, whose dam is 
good producing Gauenter of King of the Pontiacs. 

r “ine breeding “‘n 


STEVENS aROTHERS COMPANY, Liverpool 





. N. Y¥. 





CATTLE BREEDERS 





What is 
Gained by 
Testing 


Testing your cows tells whether 
they are earning money for you. 
By the Register of Merit work 


net profit per cow 
greased 15, in eight years t 
been by 





decors 
in, Ww 
Send foritnow. Watree. 








ple Lawn Holsteins 


The place to buy Holstein heifer 

calves is where they keep Holsteia 

cows. % Holstein heifer calves, 
10 days old, $10 to $15. Buy 
them shipped in warm, li 

/ , fully_ protected from co’ 
> paid on lots of 5. 





them grow into money. 
Some wonderful bargains in regis- 
tered bull calves. 


° : 
S 1 

Registered Bull Calf {aecis! fer 
6 weeks old, more white than black; beautiful indl- 
vidual. Sire’s dam’s record: Butter, 7 days, 27.15 iba.. 
milk 600 lbs,; butter, 30 days, 111.24 Ibs., milk 2557.8 
lbs. A grandson of Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline Count, 
who now has over 30 A. R. O. daughters, one just 
making over 30 Ibs. butter, and whose dam, Aaggie 
Cornucopia Pauline, made 84.32 Ibs, butter in 7 days 
at 4% yrs. (world’s record for 8 yrs.). Four nearest 
dams in his pedigree have official records that avera 
24.25 lbs. butter in 7 days, and one of these ma 
when a junior 2-year-old. 

Price too low to print. Write for pedigree. Several 
other extra good bargains in registered bull calves, 


Write your wants, 
C. W. Ellis, Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. ¥. 








East River 


Grade Holsteins 


FOR SALE 


50 FRESH COWS, large producers. 
4 SER THEM MILKED. ” . coms 


cows og to calve soon, all in calf t 
pievaca bull oo 


40 cae ten days to six months old, 


15 registered bulls, one month to two years old, 
some sired by a son of Pontiao Korndyke. 


25 extra fine registered heifers, an extra well 
marked bunch; one-half of these are bred. 


20 registered cows with A. B. O. backing. 


Bell Phone 14-F5 
McGraw 43-F2 


John B. Webster. Cortland, N. Y. 


$30 REGISTERED $30 
BULL CALVES 

To make room we offer te nice individuals, 
well marked and well bred, 1 to 2 months old, 
registered and right every way 


A few registered Holstein heifers $100. Grade 
heifers and bull calves $10. Write me what you 


want. 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 


J. A. LEACH, . 
Coming fresh in next three months. Thesa 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 


W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


50 High Grade Holstein COWS 
that are fresh and nearby springers 
Grade Heifer Calves from producing cows 
and Reg Sire for $12 each. 


Bull Calves $10 each. 
A. R. ROWE &SON, + TRUXTON,N.Y 
HINCHRBY HOMESTEAD 
OFFERS HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN BULL 


born Feb. 18, 1915. Sire, Sir Clyde Prince. Dam, 
a TT. of Heng. Butter Boy De Kol, A. RB. 0, 





























at 3 , 17.78. First 11 dams average over 21 Ibs. 
Color.” nore black than white. Fine individual. 
Price $100, f. o. b._ Rochester, N. 


Y, 
W. 8. HINCHBY, P. O. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 





registered Holstein ~ yearling 
uy bull, % white. Sister to dam 
held state record of Minnesote 
in yay, = Also bull calves, from $35 upwards, 
or = FOSTER, Owego, ¥ ¥. 
OSTER, Barton, N. 
Address RB, 1 to Barton, NY. 


Holstein Bull, rested” teers 


born June 5, 1915; well grown, good individual, 
Sire, Sir Veeman Hengerveld. Dam has 16.95 ibe, 
butter in week at 2 yrs. Price $150. 

POLAND, N. Y¥. 








HOLSTEIN BULLS 


Bired by King Segis Beets 10th and K 8 DeKol 
Korndyke 17th $x to $100 ing Segis DeKo 


NORTH CHATHAM, 


W. D. ROBENS, - - 
Brown Swiss Bull—one. year old 
Sire, Mernies Son 3015; dam, Bertha T. 





N, Wy 


good. Write for Rete and prices. 
BAST yiEW FARM LINWOOD, - me 
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Easter Across the Road 


Some possessions are of more value than gold and silver---By Annette Symmes 


ROU see, Freddie,” ex- 
plained Marcia Wake- 
field, thoughtfully shuf- 
fling the pictures 
spread upon the table 
before her, “you see, it 
simply cannot be 
done.” Frederick Whit- 
ney’s face showed pale through its 
deep tan. “I don’t see why not, 
Marcia,” he persisted, patiently. 

“It is not very romantic, perhaps,” 
she admitted with a smile, “but mar- 
riage does require something beside 
undying love.” 





“But we have something, dear. We 
have the farm—run down, I admit, 
but free from debt—and a_ team, 


everything except ready money, and 
@ year or two will remedy that.” 

“Then why not be sensible and wait 
that year or two?” 

“It is going to be pretty lonely,” he 
said soberly. 

“Don’t I know?” and she slipped 
her hand into his comfortingly. “But 
what else is there to do? I've barely 
money enough to accomplish the nec- 
essary spring replenishing of my 
wardrobe; nothing at all for the 
things every girl wishes to bring to 
her new home.” 

“Couldn’t we get along without 
rmost of the things?” he questioned 
diffidently. 

“Not without everything, she in- 
sisted, drawing away her hand to 
single out the picture of a tiny, un- 
painted dwelling in the midst of an 
ugly, ill-kept door yard. “We couldn’t 
live like that, ha 


” 


Frederick! 


“But it wouldn’t be exactly like 
that, you know,” he defended “We 
would clear away the brush and mend 
the fence and repair the blind And 
with curtains at the windows and you 
inside—don’t you see, sweetheart, it 
would be home and the dearest place 
in all the world?” 

“To you, coming back at night, it 


might seem like that. But how would 
it seem to me who must make my 
while life within those four walls?” 

Of a sudden the pictures, which the 
man had taken with such happy an- 
ticipations, looked ugly and_ sordid. 
“Of course it is asking too much of 
you, dear,” he admitted, sweeping 
them into a pile and dropping them 
in the pocket of his loose coat. “I 
suppose men are naturally selfish that 
way.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry!” Something of the 
bitterness of his disappointment 
seemed to reach her, as she flung her 
arms about him with a pressure of 
penitent tenderness. “And you are not 
selfish, Fred. You are the dearest 
thing in all the world!” 

“Well, it cannot be helped,” he 
agreed, holding her close for a long 
minute. “We must just be patient. 
And things may be different in an- 
other year.” 

“T’ll try so hard to be ready then,” 
she promised. ‘And we shall be so 
busy making preparations that the 
time may not seem long, after adi,” 


Spring rioted in the big, fresh, sun- 
filled out-of-doors and stole into the 
shiny kitchen ‘through wide, old- 
fashioned windows. Lucy Wayland, 
bringing her baby from his morning 
nap in the adjoining bedroom, con- 
sidered the wide-open door medi- 
tatively. 

“Such air as that cannot hurt you,” 
she decided, settling him comfortably 
in his chair. “It’s Easter that it is 
getting’ ready for, Sonny Boy! And 
you and mother shall be arrayed like 
lilies of the field.’”’ 

“Here, here,” a big voice remon- 
strated from the doorway as the baby 
crowed his delightful approval, “‘you 
are bringing up that youngster to be 
as vain as you are!” 

“Why shouldn’t he be vain, with 
his mother’s disposition and his fath- 
er’s good looks?” retorted the little 
mother blithely. 

“And he has been a precious little 
Sonny Boy and slept all the morning 
so mother could finish the work. Now 
I shall have time to put the last 
stitches in my new skirt to wear at 
Easter service tomorrow. You just set 
the dinner on the table, Daddy, while 
I show you!” 

With a ripple of laughter that 
seemed to hold within it the spring 
and Easter and all the joys of living, 
she slipped into the front room to 
come back laden with finery. “Isn't 
it a darling little coat and bonnet?” 
she demanded, holding aloof the tiny 
garments with pardonable pride. 
“And this hat is going to be a dream 
—no one will even dare surmise that 
the flowers are dyed and the ribbon 
turned and the straw shoe-blacked!” 

“Ts it as bad as that, honey?” in- 


quired the big young father a bit 
soberly. 
“Bad? Why, I think the roses are 


lovely, and I never before tried color- 
me them. Believe me. the lilies of the 

















The lilies say: 


field will have nothing on us when we 
come forth tomorrow!” 
He joined rather unwillingly in the 


merriment as she peacocked across 
the room, the half-trimmed hat adorn- 
ing her bright, ruffled hair. “Just the 
same,” he insisted, “IT wish I could 
give you all the nice things you de- 
serve, girl.” 

“Seeing T have so little,”’ she 
scoffed impatiently, “nothing at all 
but you and Sonny Boy and an ache- 


proof body and a darling little home. 
Silly,” she added, coming to stand be- 
fore him, “don’t you dare worry 
about things like that! Why, I'm 
proud of that hat—which I should 
never allow myself to be of a span, 
new, bought-at-the-store one. And no 
sensible woman wears expensive 
frocks when her babies are little, no 
matter how much money she has.” 

While she hung away the garments 
to the accompaniment of a contented 
little trilling, Jack Wayland placed the 
dished-up dinner on thetable and 
drew Sonny Boy’s chair to a vantage 
point from which he could observe the 
operations of his. elders. 


With No, Heart 
, “Did you get the long field fin- 
ished?” Lucy inquired, as she poured 
the tea. “That puts you ahead in the 


race doesn’t it?” 

“I’m afraid the race is off, Lucy.” 
Involuntarily the young man glanced 
through the front room toward the 
little house across the road. “I am 
the only one racing any more. There 
is something wrong with Whitney.” 

“Wrong? What do you mean, 
Jack ?”’ 

“That’s what I do not know, dear. 
Oh—I mean his heart is gone out of 
things; lost his ginger, you know. 
You haven’t noticed anything?” 

“TI did notice he had stopped clean- 
ing up round the buildings, but I 
thought it was because he is busy on 
the land. You don’t think he is ill, 
or—or in trouble?” 

“Don’t know a thing ahout it. 
He’s aS mum as an oyster. But I’ve 
a notion his girl has gone back on 
him.” 

“Oh, no.” Lucy Wayland shook 
her head decidedly. “No girl in her 
senses would go back on a fellow like 
Frederick Whitney. I’ve seen her 
picture, beside; she is real sweet and 
dear, not that kind at all.” 

“Well, I hope not.” And the hus- 
band sent an appreciative glance at 
the dear faces across the white cloth. 
“IT know he hoped to be married this 
spring, yet he never refers to it any 
more. Something is wrong—money 
troubles, perhaps, though we should 
think he had a fine start.” 

“Not so good a start as we have,” 
declared Lucy stoutly. “There are 
two of us to work—three, for, of 
course, we mustn’t leave out Sonny 
Boy!”’ And as they merrily consid- 
ered the sort of help their girgling 
little son had so far proved to be they 
forgot the man eating his lonely din- 
ner in the little house across the way. 

But Lucy remembered again as she 
settled down to her sewing an hour 


later. 
“Though you are one of the very 
nicest persons I ever met,” she ob- 


served aloud to a smiling Sonny Boy, 
who was rolling about happily in his 
padded play box, “it would be nice to 
have a grown woman right across the 
road, a young, pretty woman who was 
interested in dessert recipes and em- 
broidered linen and new sleeve pat- 
terns. 





Behold how we 


preach without words, of purity 


“T’'d take you under one arm now, 


and this skirt under the other and 
run over to see if it hangs exactly 
right in the back. And other times 


she'd tuck things under her arm and 
run aver here——” 

As if her dream had magically ma- 
terialized steps sounded outside on 
the flagging and a young woman ap- 
peared rather timidly in the doorway. 
“May I come in and rest a bit?” she 
inquired. “Tt is farther than I 
thought, and the sun is warm.” 

“If you knew how glad I am_ to 
have you,” Lucy radiantly assured 
her. “My neighbors all live so far 


away and none of them are young, 
though they are all the dearest 
people.” 

“It must be very lonely. How do 


The intensity of 
brought a 


you ever endure it?” 
the stranger’s sympathy 
smile to the hostess’s lips. 

“T suppose we all miss something in 
our lives,” she answered. “And I 
should love to have a young woman 
near who.was interested in How to 
be certain the bread would rise and 
in making a trousseau last as long as 
possible and in first teeth and a lot 
of things the older ones can _ only 
remember about. But I couldr.’t very 
well be lonely in my own home with 
Sonny Boy and his father and all the 
interesting things I find to do.” 

“No one lives in the house across 
the road?” the stranger suggested. 

“A young man, alone. But he is 
going to be married soon, and I am 
so glad. You are not married?” 

The girl shook her head, a look of 
apprehension shadowing her pretty 
face. “I don’t see how young peo- 
ple dare get married when they 
have to live like—that!’” and’ she 
motioned toward the open doorway. 
“You began that way? Weren’t you 
afraid?” 

“T’d have been afraid not to, Jack 
and I wanted each other and a home 
so much.” 


“You have never regretted?” she 
asked incredulously. 
Sonny’s Inheritance 
“Indeed, no! And we have had 


about as little as anyone very well 
could. The first year we furnished 
only the kitchen and a bedroom. The 
next winter Jack papered and painted 
this room and I made rugs and cur- 
tains, and we raised turkeys for the 
furniture money. We felt positively 
luxurious when we had a ‘front room’ 
and an extra sleeping apartment. 
This past year Sonny Boy has taken 
all the surplus money and attention.” 

“He is such a darling!” The girl 
leaned toward the baby, rosily asleep, 
now, in his cozy nest. “But how—oh, 
please pardon me, but I wint so 
much to know—how are you going to 


manage for him, or for if there 
should be others ?”’ 
“T think we have a great deal to 


give our children.” A look of sweet 
dignity lighted up the young mother’s 
face as she stooped to lay a pro- 
tecting hand upon her baby’s’ curls. 
“A pleasant, happy home even though 
it may be plain and humble. A father 
who is kind and clean and upright. 
And a mother who is, at least, not 
afraid of life!” 

She spoke the last words gently, 
but a pained red mounted in the 
stranger’s cheeks. “I must be going,” 
she said, rising tiredly. 

“But surely you will wait until you 
have seen him?” Lucy remon- 
strated. 


“You knew?” in amazement. 





“I've seen your picture over there. 
And believe me, dear girl, it is a poor 
companion for a man you care 
anything about.” 

“If I stay I shall miss my train,” 
Marcia Wakefield murmured unde- 
cidedly. 

“You can stay here if ycu are too 
late.” 

“Oh, do you think,” she cried out 
brokenly, then, “do you think he can 
eare for such a foolish, cowardly 
creature as I have been?” 

Lucy folded her in 
young. arms. “We 
decide about that,” 
cheerfully. 

Lonely, neglected little house across 
the road. Relentlessly the bright 
spring sunshine exposed each  un- 
sightly defect, each unbeautiful detail. 
“The picture was really in your favor, 
poor thing,’ Marcia Wakefield de- 
cided, walking across presently and 
taking in the scene with thoughtful 
gaze. “This isn’t really house-break- 
ing, you know,” she assured herself 
as she stole with palpitating heart to 
the unlocked back doar. “It-is your 
very own house, so you needn't feel 
superior or guilty about going into it.” 

Guilty. She gave a little cry of dis- 
may when she realized the forlorn- 


comforting 
might let him 
she suggested 


ness of the tenantless interior. . Only 
the most necessary of scanty furni- 
ture. scrupulously neat and awk- 


wardly placed. And on the table be- 
side his bed her letters, with her pic- 
ture hanging above. 


“You are a_ wretched, heartless 
thing to be smiling up there when 
he is lonely and tired and _ dis- 
couraged,” she reproved, shaking an 
indignant fist at the pictured face 
“Though it is probably no worse than 
to stand crying in the middle of the 


For good- 
ensible for 
inspire him 
Men despise 
that, 


floor like a helpless ninny. 
ness sake, do something 
once, and see if you can 
with a little confidence. 
tears and heroics, remember 
Marcia Wakefield!” 

When she saw the big brown team 
plodding patiently from the field with 
the tall brown man following wearily, 


the girl ran down the lane to meet 
him. Frederic Whitney did not ob- 
serve this until his horses , ricked 


their ears apprehensively. 

“T have the hens fed—one of them 
is broody. And I have supper ready,” 
she announced triumphantly. 


The man _ stood motionless, his 
amazement exceeding words. 

“You didn’t expect me, did you, 
Fred?” she inquired, still smiling 
though her courage was beginning to 
falter. “T couldn’t stay away any 


longer. I had to come and tell you 
I was sorry.” 

“Marcia,” he said sternly, coming 
quite close to her, “don’t talk to me 
like this unless you mean it.” 

“Of course I mean it.” She choked 
back the tears she knew men despise. 
‘I’ve come to stay, if you still care 
about having me.” 

“Care! Marcia!”’ He lifted her clear 
of the ground in his big arms, looking 
into her face searchingly. “But I 
cannot let you stay, darling. The 
place isn’t fit.” 

“It is a dear place,’ Marcia con- 
tradicted. “And the kitchen is pleas- 
anter than Lucy’s because we get the 
morning sun. I don’t want it fixed 
up for me; I want to be here my- 
self and help with the fixing. I am 
not afraid of life any more . . . if 
you think you can trust me?” 

“Guess I'll take a chance on it!” 
And such happiness as radiatéd in his 
voice she had never before seen in 
him. “If I could be certain you 
would not regret it,” he added wist- 
fully. 

“T am not a ‘quitter’,’” she boasted 
to cover the emotion his tone awoke 
in her. “I tried my own. way, and I 
didn’t like it. I’m jealous—jealous 
of that smiling self-satistied creature 


you have on the wall in your room. 
I’m going to stay right here to he 
sure you never so much as look at 
the little wretch again! 

“T want you all to myself . you 
and the little house and Lucy 


Wayland for a neighbor!” 

In the shelter of the vine-draped 
walls of the old lane they clung to- 
gether for a moment. Then, hand-in- 
hand like two happy children, they 
followed the brown team up the lane 
toward the supper which was not to 
be lonely. 

Perhaps Sonny Boy had embued 
some of his mother’s happy excite- 
ment, for he refused to go peacefully 
to sleep in his usual orderly fashion 
that evening preferring to lie in good- 
natured wakefulness in his mother’s 
lap beside the sunset-flooded kitchen 


door. 
“T do not blame you one bit,” his 
mother informed him recklessly. “I 


know I shall never close my eyes to- 
night, I am so ridiculously, excitedly 
happy! 

[To Page 25.] 
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April 22, 1916 


The Wings of the Morning 


The adventures which befell a shipwrecked man and maiden--By Louis Tracy 


The Fight--XVIII 
R tik DYAKS had landed! 


Coming silently and 
mysteriously in the 
dead of night, they 


were themselves the 
victims of a stratagem 
they designed to em- 
ploy. Instead of tak- 
ing the occupants of 
Island unawares they were 
being greeted by a shot 
the moment they landed. The 
alarmed savages at once retaliated by 
firing their antiquated weapons point- 
blank at the trees, thus giving warn- 
ing enough to wake the Seven Sleep- 
ers. 

{ris, fully dressed, was out in a 
moment. 

“They have come!” she whispered. 

“Yes,’’ was the cheery answer, for 
Jenks face to face with danger was 
a very different man to Jenks wres- 
tling with the insidious attacks of 
Cupid. “Up the ladder! Be lively! 
They will not be here for half an 
hour if they kick up such a row at 
the first difficulty. Still, we will take 
no risks. Cast down those spare lines 





Rainbow 
startled at 


when vou reach the top and haul 
away when I say ‘Ready!’ You will 
find everything to hand up there.” 


He held the bottom of the ladder 
to steady it for the girl's climb. Soon 
ber voice fell, like a message from a 
star— 

“All right! Please join me soon!” 

The coiled-up ropes dropped along 
the face of the rock. Clothes, pick, 
hatchet, hammer, crowbars, and other 
useful odds and ends were swung 
away inio the darkness, for the moon 
as yet did not illumine the crag. The 
sailor darted into Belle Vue Castle 
and kicked their leafy beds about 
the floor. Then he slung all the 
rifles, now five in number, over his 
shoulders, and mounted the _ rope- 
ladder, which, with the spare cords, 
he drew up and coiled with careful 
method. 

“By the way,” he suddenly asked, 
“have you your sou’wester?” 

me a 

“And your Bible?” 


“Yes, it rests beneath my head 
every night. I even brought our Ten- 
nyson.”’ 


“Ah,” he growled fiercely, “this is 
where the reality differs from the ro- 
mance, Our troubles are only begin- 
ning now.” 

“They will end the sooner. For my 
part, I have utter faith in you. If 
it be God's will, we will escape; and 
no man is more worthy than you to 
be His -agent.”’ 

The sailor knew so accurately the 
position of his reliable sentinels that 


he could follow each phase of the 
imaginary conflict on the other side 
of the island. The first outbreak of 
desultory firing died away amidst a 
chorus of protest from every feath- 


ered inhabitants of the isle, so Jenks 
assumed that the Dyaks had gathered 
again on the beach. after riddling 
the scarecrows with bullets or slash- 
ing them with their heavy § razor- 
edged parangs, Malay swords’ with 
which experts can fell a stout sapling 
at a single blow. 

A hasty council was probably held, 
and, notwithstanding their fear of the 
silent company in the hollow, an ad- 
vance was ultimately made along the 
beach. Within a few yards they en- 
countered the invisible cord of the 
third spring-gun. There was a_ re- 
port, and another fierce outbreak of 
musketry. This was enough. Not a 
man would move a step nearer that 
abode of the dead. The next com- 
motion arose on the ridge near the 
North Cape. 

“At this rate of progress,” said 
Jenks to the girl, “they will not reach 
our house until daylight.” 

“T almost wish they were here,” 
was the quiet reply. “I find this 
waiting and listening to be trying to 
the nerves.” 

They were lying on a number of 
ragged garments hastily spread on 
the ledge, and peering intently into 
the moonlit area of Prospect Park. 
The great rock itself was shrouded in 
somber shadows. Even if they stood 
up none could see them from the 
ground, so dense was the darkness 
enveloping them. 

He turned slightly 


and took her 


hand. It was cool and moist. It no 
more trembled than his own. 
“The Dyaks are far more scared 


than you,’”” he murmured with a 
laugh. “Cruel and courageous as 
they are, they dare not face a spook.” 

“Then what a pity it is we cannot 
conjure up a ghost for their benefit! 
All the spirits I have ever read about 
were ridiculous. Why cannot one be 
useful occasionally ?” 

The question set him thinking. Un- 
known to the girl, the materials for a 
dramatic apparition were hidden 
amidst the bushes.near the well. He 


cudgeled his brains to remember the 
stage effects of juvenile days; but 
these needed limelight, blue flares, 
mirrors, phosphorus. 

The absurdity of hoping to devise 
any such accessories whilst perched 
on a ledge in a remote island-——a 
larger reef of the thousands in the 
China Sea—tickled him. 

“What is it?" asked Iris. 

He repeated his list of missing 
stage properties They had nothing 
to do but to wait, and people in the 
very crux and nmiaelstorm of exist- 
ence usually discuss trivial things. 

“T don’t know anything about 
phosphorus,” said the girl, “but you 
can obtain queer results from  sul- 
phur, and there is an old box of Nor- 
wegian matches resting at this mo- 
ment on the shelf in my room. Don’t 
you remember’? They were in your 
pocket, and you were going to throw 
them away. Why, what are you do- 
ing?” 

For Jenks had cast the rope ladder 
loose and was evidently about to 
descend. 

“Have no fear,” he said; 
not be away five minutes.” 

If you are going down I must come 


“T will 


with you. 1 will not be left here 
alone.” 
Manufacturing a Ghost 
“Please do not stop me,” he whis- 


pered earnestly. “You must not come. 
I will take no risk whatever. If you 
remain here you can warn me in- 
stantly. With both of us on _ the 
ground we will incur real danger. I 
want you to keep a sharp lookout 
towards Turtle Beach in case the Dy- 
aks come that way. Those who are 
crossing the island will not reach us 
for a long time.” 

She yielded, though 
She was tremulous with 
his account. 

He vanished without another word. 
She next saw him in the moonlight 
near the well. He was rustling among 
the shrubs, and he returned to the 
rock with something white in his 
arms, which he seemingly deposited 
at th> mouth of the cave. He went 
back to the well and carried another 
similar burden. Then he ran toward 
the house. The doorway was _ not 
visible from the ledge, and she passed 


unwillingly. 
anxiety on 


a few horrible moments until a low 
hiss beneath caught her ear. She 
could tell by the creak of the rope 


li.dder that he was ascending. At last 
he reached her side, and she mur- 
mured, with a gasping sob— 

“Don’t go away again. TI 
stand it.” 

He thought it 
agitation by arousing 
hauling in the ladder 


cannot 


best to soothe her 
interest. Still 
with one hand, 


he held out the other, on which 
luminous wisps were writhing like 
gloworms’ ghosts. 

“You are responsible,” he _ said. 


“You gave me an excellent idea, and 
I was obliged to carry it out.” 

“What have you done?” 

“Arranged a fearsome bogey in the 
cave.” 

“But how?” 

It was not exactly a pleasant op- 
eration, but the only laws of neces- 
sity are those which must be broken.” 

She understood that he did not 
wish her to question him further. 
Perhaps curiosity, now that he was 
safe, might have vanquished her 
terror, and led to another demand for 
enlightenment, but at that instant 
the sound of an angry voice and the 
crunching of coral away to the left 
drove all else from her mind. 

“They are coming by way of the 
beach, after all,” whispered Jenks. 

He was mistaken, in a_ sense. 
Another outburst of intermittent fir- 
ing among the trees on the north of 
the ridge showed that some, at least, 
of the Dyaks were advancing by their 


former route. The appearance of 
the Dyak chief on the flat belt of 
shingle, with his right arm _ slung 


across his breast, accompanied by not 
more than half a dozen followers, 
showed that a few hardy spirits had 
dared to pass the Valley of. Death 
with all its nameless terrors. 

They advanced cautiously enough, 
as though dreading a surprise. The 
chief carried a bright parang in his 
left hand; the others were armed 
with guns, their swords being thrust 
through belts. Creeping forward on 
tiptoe, though their distant com- 
panions were making a tremendous 
row, they looked a murderous gang 
as they peered across the open space, 


now brilliantly illuminated by — the 
moon. 

Jenks had a sudden intuition that 
the right thing to do now was to 


shoct the whole party. He dismissed 
the thought at.once. All his prepara- 
tions were governed by the hope that 
the pirates might abandon their quest 
after hours of fruitless search. It 
would be most unwise, he teld him- 
self, to,. precipitate hostilities... Far 


better avoid a conflict altogether, if 
that were possible, than risk the im- 
mediate discovery of his inaccessible 
retreat. : 

In other words he made a_ grave 
mistake, which shows how a man 
may err when overagonized by the 
danger of the woman he loves. The 
bold course was the right one. By 
killing the Dyak leader he would 
huve deprived the enemy of the 
dominating influence in this campaign 
of revenge. When the main body, 
already much perturbed by the un- 
seen and intangible agencies which 
opened fire at them in the wood, 
arrived in Prospect Park to find only 
the dead bodies of their. chief and 
his small force, their consternation 
could be turned into a mad panic 
by a vigorous bombardment from the 
rock. 

Probably, in less 
after their landing, 
would have rushed pellmell to the 
boats, cursing the folly which led 
them to this devil-hunted island. But 
it serves no good purpose to say what 
might have been. Asit wasthe Dyaks, 


than an hour 
the whole tribe 


silent now and moving with the ut- 
most caution, passed the well, and 
were about to approach the cave 


when one of them saw the house. 
Instantly they changed their tactics. 
Retreating hastily to the shade of the 
opposite cliff they seemed to await 
the coming of reinforcements. The 
sailor fancied that a messenger was 
dispatched by way of the north sands 
to hurry up the laggards, because the 


distant firing slackened, and, five 
minutes later, a fierce outbreak of 
yells among the trees to the right 


heralded a combined rush on the 
Belle Vue Castle. 

The noise made by the savages was 
so great—the screams of bewildered 
birds circling overhead so incessant— 
that Jenks was compelled to speak 
quite loudly when he sai? to Iris— 

“They must think we sleep soundly 
not to be disturbed by the volleys 
they have fired already.” 

She would have answered, but he 











Ghe Years Between 
By H. M. RICHARDSON 








Mindful of nothing save that night would bring 

Refreshing sleep and calm and sweet repose— 
fttimes | wonder if the years between, 

With all their fret and care and worldly gain, 

Have brought more happiness than those far 
days 

When ev'ry bauble was a gem of price, 

And ev'ry sunset heralded a morn 

More radiant than the last. 


We all, I ween, 

Bear into life some impress of the past. 
Though ‘disillusioned, ofttimes, by the stress 
Of present conflict, yet we sense the thrill, 
Erstwhile forgotten, as some ciucial time 
Refreshes mem'ry from the long ago. 
We gain, or lose, by moments such as these. 
O’erspent with toil, if we behind can look 

, And see where youthful ardor buoyed us up 
And gave us strength to wrestle with defeat, 
Then may we gird ourselves once more to 

meet 

Life’s fickle changes. He best knows the way 
Who once has trod it, Oracles do say. 
And so the years between we make, or mar, 
Just as we see those visions from afar. 











placed a restraining hand on her 
shoulder, for the Dyaks quickly dis- 
covering that the hut was empty, ran 
toward the cave and thus came in 
full view. 

As well as Jenks could judge, the 
foremost trio of the yelping horde 
were impaled on the bayonets of the 
barricade, learning too late its for- 
midable nature. The wounded men 
shrieked in agony, but their cries 
were drowned in a torrent of amazed 
shouts from their companions. Forth- 
with there was a stampede toward 
the well, the cliff, the beaches, any- 
where to get away from that awesome 
cavern where ghosts dwelt, and men 
fell maimed at the very threshold. 
The sailor, leaning as far over the 
edge of the rock as the girl’s ex- 
postulations would. permit, heard a 
couple of men _ groaning beneath, 
whilst a third limped away with 
frantic and painful haste. 

“What is it?” whispered Iris, eager 


herself to witness the tumult. “What 
has happened?” 

“They have been routed by a box of 
matches and a few dried bones,” he 
answered. 

There was no time for further 
speech. He was absorbed esti« 
mating the probable number of thé 
Dyaks. Thus far, he had seen about 
fifty. Moreover, he did not wish to 
acquaint Iris with the actual details 
of the artifice that had been so potent. 
Her allusion to the box of water- 
sodden Tandstickors gave him the 
notion of utilizing as an active ally 
the bleached remains of the poor fel- 
low who had long ago fallen a victim 
to this identical mob of cut-throats or 
their associates. He gathered the 
principal bones from their resting 
place near the well, rubbed them with 
the ends of the matches after damp- 
ening the sulphur again, and ar- 
ranged them with ghastly effect on 
the pile of rubbish at the further end 
of the cave, creeping under the barri« 
cade for the purpose. 

Losing an Opportunity 


Though not so vivid as he wished, 
the pale-glimmering, headless skele- 
ton in the intense darkness of the in- 
terior was appalling enough in all 
conscience. Fortunately the fumes of 
the.sulphur fed on the bony sub- 
stance. They endured a sufficient time 
to scare every Dyak who caught a 
glimpse of the monstrous object 
crouching in luminous horror within 
the dismal cavern. 

Not even the stirring exhortations 
of the chief, whose voice was raised 
in furious speech, could induce his 
adherents to again approach that 
affrighting spot. At last the daring 
scoundrel himself, -still wielding his 
naked sword, strode right up to the 
very doorway. Stricken with sudden 
stupor, he gazed at the fitful gleams 


within. He prodded the barricade 
with the parang. Here was some- 
thing definite and solid. Then he 


dragged one of the wounded men out 
into the moonlight. 

Again Jenks experienced an itching 
desire to send a bullet through the 
Dyak’s head; again he resisted the 
impulse. And so passed that which is 
vouchsafed by Fate to few men—a 
second opportunity. Another vehe- 
ment harangue by the chief goaded 
some venturesome spirits into carry- 
ing their wounded comrade out of 


sight, presumably to the hut. In- 
spired by the leader's fearless ex- 
ample, they even removed the third 


injured Dyak from the vicinity of the 
cave, but the celerity of their retreat 
caused the wretch to bawl in agony. 

Their next undertaking was no 
sooner appreciated by the sailor than 
he hurriedly caused Iris to shelter 
herself beneath the tarpaulin, whilst 
he cowered close to the floor of the 
ledge, looking only through the 
screen of tall grasses. They kindled 
a fire near the well. Soon its ruddy 
glare lit up the dark rock with fan- 
tastic flickerings, and drew scintilla- 
tions from the weapons and _  orna- 
ments of the hideously picturesque 
horde gathered in its vicinity. 

They spoke a language of hard 
vowels and nasal resonance, and ate 
what he judged to be dry fish, millets, 
and strips of tough preserved meat, 
which they cooked on small iron 
skewers stuck among the glowing 
embers. His heart sank as he 
counted sixty-one, all told, assembled 
within forty yards of the ledge. 
Probably several others were guard- 


ing the boats or prowling about the 
island. Indeed, events proved that 
more than eighty men had come 


ashore in three large sampans, roomy 
and fleet craft, well fitted for piratical 
excursions up river estuaries or along 
a coast. 

They were mostly bare-legged ras- 
cals, wearing Malay hats, loose 
jackets reaching to the knee, and 
sandals. One man differed essentially 
from the others. He was habited in 
the conventional attire of an Indian 
Mahommedan, and his skin was 
brown, whilst the swarthy Dyaks 
were yellow beneath the dirt. Jenks 
thought, from the manner in which 
his turban was tied, that he must be 
a Punjabi Mussulman—very likely an 
escaped convict from the Andamans. 

The most careful scrutiny did not 
reveal any arms of precision. They, 
all carried muzzle-loaders, either an- 
tiquated flintlocks, or guns sufficiently 
modern to be fitted with nipples for 
percussion caps. 

Each Dyak, of course, sported a 
parang and daggerlike kriss; a few 
bore spears, and about a dozen shoul<« 
dered a long straight piece of bamboo. 
The nature of this implement the 
sailor could not determine at the 
moment. When the knowledge did 
come, it came so rapidly that he was 
saved from many earlier hours of 
abiding dread, for one of those in- 

{To Page 25.] 
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American Agriculturist 


Up-to-date Household Ideas 


Spring brings new problems in every home for housekeepers 


Two Boys I Know 
WHITNEY MONTGOMERY 
Do-It-Now and Wait-A-Minute 
Are two boys that I know, 
And you'll find these same two laddies 
Almost anywhere you go. 
Do-It-Now his chores has finished, 
Ere the setting of the sun; 
Wait-A-Minute at the nightfall 
Always has some task undone. 
Wait-A-Minute, when his mother 
Tells him to do this, or that, 
Has to play a little longer 
With his rubber ball and bat; 
“Wait a minute,” hear nim answer, 
And he goes on with his play, 
And another task unfinished 
Haunts him at the close of day. 
Do-It-Now is always cheerful, 
Thinks his tasks are easy, too; 
Wait-A-Minute keeps complaining 
That he has so much to do. 
Now, the moral of this story 
Is not very hard to find— 
Do-It-Now is worth a dozen 
f the Wait-A-Minute kind. 





Inexpensive Foliage Plants 
BY TIE FLOWER EDITOR 

Some of the most attractive group- 
ings of foliage plants I have ever seen 
out of doors have been made with the 
simplest materials. In one case, that 
of a very prominent horticulturist, a 
plant of that common burdock was 
used with very striking effect. To get 
rid of the sting and the slur that bur- 
dock is a weed, he called it by its 
scientific name, Rumer, so that it 
commanded the respect of everyone! 

The first thing to consider in the 
cost of a foliage plant is how long it 
will last. A ten or a fifteen-cent 
perennial, which needs no renewal, 
may be cheaper than any annual 
plant, which needs to be renewed 
every year; that is, in the long run. 
The next point is the season of the 
year when the foliage will be at- 
tractive—early, midseason, or late. 
Third, can the plants be easily grown, 
do they require much attention, do 
bugs bother them, what are their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages? 

The following groups are merely 
suggestive of what may be done to 
secure foliage effects. Nothing equals 
common rhubarb for a big leaf effect; 
and nothing approaches common as- 
paragus for delicate foliage. One 
plant of the former set between but 
somewhat in front of two of the 
latter will produce one of the most 
striking effects possible in a corner 
of the house. Of course, the stalks 
must not be pulled for kitchen use, 
but allowed to grow as early as they 
wish. They will continue beautiful 
until fall, and the 


are chosen. To 
green foliage effect 
group , nothing is so 
as curled kale 


of them 
add a grayish 
to the above 

wonderfully striking 
and cardoon, two vegetables which 
continue attractive until the ground 
freezes. Some varieties of kale have 
purple foliage. These are both an- 
nuals as ordinarily grown. Five cents’ 
worth of seed will last several years 
and produce plenty of plants. Both 
are as easy to grow as cabbages. Tor 
a tall, broad, spike-leaved effect the 
castor bean cannot be excelled. t is 
killed by early frosts. If dark foliage 


some 


is desired choose such varieties; there 
are plenty. A particularly handsome, 
coppery-bronze leaved canna, with 
huge orange scarlet flewers’ is King 
Humbert, plants of which may be 
bought as low as 15 cents each. The 


flowers are often 6 inches across! It 
must be remembered, however, that 
as soon as frost kills the tops all 
cannas must be dug up and stored in 





a dry, frost-proof room or. cellar. 
Therefore, cannas had best not be 
used with the foliage combinations 
above. 
A Pioneer Priscilla 
CARL WARD 

I want to tell you about an old 

woman who is growing young. She 


started out of the prairie grass and 
She is now blooming amid _ city 
orchids, though she didn’t leave the 
farm till she was past 70. She is now 
nearly eighty. No, she is not a mar- 
vel, nor a phenomenon. But she’s in- 
teresting—and something more. 


You know, a great many people 
have the idea that the woman who 
accepted the _ tasks and incon- 


veniences of pioneer life might easily 
embody the virtues of industry, hon- 
esty, frugality and contentment; but 
they have the idea that she must 
have very early fled away from the 
conditions of pioneer life, if she 
hoped to (find expression for the 
esthetics——music, art, literature, or 
even for what is known as “fancy 
work.”’ And the impression also 
clings, with many, that the country 
woman of today is limited toa 
knowledge of cream separators and 
vegetable baskets. But I have ex- 
ceptional opportunities to know both 
city and country folks, and I find 
culture about equally divided between 
country and city matrons. And it is 
partly to emphasize that fact that I 


am writing to tell you about the 
country woman I know. 
The old lady I’m introducing to 


you came up on Illinois prairies, with 


only the fragment of a common 
school education, gained in a log 
cabin schoolhouse where the snakes 
poked their heads up through the 
knotholes in the puncheon floor al- 
most against the little bare toes 
ranged along the crack where their 
owners lined up at recitation time. 
But she acquired the pioneer ac- 
complishments of cooking, spinning, 
weaving, sewing, and she was a part 
of a select little pioneer circle which 
met periodically in the prairie homes 
in the old-fashioned “lyceums,” or 
literary societies, as they were later 
called. 

As a matter of record it might be 
proper to add that, until she was long 
past thirty, she was acquiring little 
side lines, water color and crayon 
sketching, wax, zephyrand hair flower 
making, music and millinery. Not a 
great deal of any of them, but enough 
to spice the toil of farm life. Then 
she raised two families, teaching the 
girls to sew and cook while she made 
all their garments, making also the 
boys’ coats, pants, shirts and socks, 
and teaching most of them (there 
were seven in all) to read and spell, 
and to play on the little old melo- 
deon she had bought with her girl- 
hood savings. She cooked for har- 
vest hands during a part of this 
period, as she had cooked for rail- 
road construction gangs while acquir- 
ing her accomplishments as a girl. 
For about twenty years prior to her 
leaving the farm her work was 
lightened down to almost nothing be- 
yond the ordinary farm household, 
garden, dairy and poultry work, ex- 
cepting the care of a _ semi-invalid 
stepdaughter. That was tapering off. 

But the thing I'm wanting to tell 
you is that since she has become an 
octogenarian she has nothing to do 
but amuse a couple of little grand- 
daughters, with whom she lives, so 
she has called up the old lyceum 
training and written, absolutely un- 
aided, some fifteen or twenty news- 
paper articles on pioneer life,—of 
local interest, only, to be sure, but 
in a style of her own that was pro- 
nounced interesting reading by city 
ladies beyond the border of her own 
native county and state. She has also 
revived the old skill with the needle, 
acquired three-quarters of a century 
ago, and with silk floss has worked, 
on some rare old broadcloth, flower 
designs which, when exhibited in the 
big city department _ stores, wers 
given a value above that of many 
high priced fabrics on sale _ there. 
And the lesson of it all is that an 
esthetic temperament could have been 
kept alive through the drudgery of 





asparagus, if cov- Pr 
ered with berries, 
will be lovely until 
midwinter. 
Perhaps flowers 
may ba needed for 
color at various 
seasons of the 
year. Nothing is 
better in front of 
the group just 
mentioned than 
searlet or yellow 
tulips, half a dozen 
to a dozen bulbs 
planted in autumn 
and allowed to re- 


main undisturbed 
from xeay to year. 
These will bloom 
in midspring. 
Three or four lily 
bulbs planted a 
little to the rear of 
the asparagus will 
combine well. 
Among the best 
are Lilium candidum 
and L speciosum, 
These bloom dur- 
ing midsummer. 
Two to five plants 
of searlet sage 
(Salria splendens) 
set in front of the 
rhubarb will 
change the color- 


ing from the white 
of lily to red. Last- 
ly, a few plants of 
yellow, white or 
pink hardy peren- 
nial chrysanthe- 
mums will finish 
the season in No- 
vember. All of 
these plants, ex- 
cept the salvia, will 
come up every 
year without any 
attention but a 
dressing of manure 
in the fall and its 
removal in spring. 
The whole outfit 
ought not to cost 
more than $1, un- 














less expensive 
named Varieties of 


Begonias Cannot be Excelled for Free Blooming 







to contend with 


farm life, and that the little accom- 
plishments of a pioneer lassie’s life 
should flower sweetly in old age in 
the new soil of city life. 

Now don’t you read this through 
and then say, “There ain’t any such 
‘animile.’ I have known this. old 
lady all my life, and’she makes her 
home with me now; for she is my 
mother. And that’s the reason why 
I have thought it would be immodest 
to sign my true name. 





Some people are so tight that if 
you asked them to sing ‘“‘Old Hun- 
dred,” they would sing “Ninety and 
Nine.’’—[Billy Sunday. 








This Skirt $3.75 








KI8109—Serviceable Walking Skirts of nav 
blue or black serge. Made with a plait on noah 
side and with panel back; girdle top; stitched 
scallops buttoned with bone buttons at each side 
of the front. Fastened on one hip; finished with 
adeep hem. Waist-band sizes 25, 27, 29, 31 and 
33 inches. Front lengths, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41 and 42 
inches, Order this Skirt with the understanding 
that if not. satisfactory in every way it can be re- 
turned at once and your money w it be refunded. 
Price—$3.75, postpaid. 

Our Spring and Summer Catalogue 
will be sent free, on request. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
PHILADELPHIA 


2 PAIR 


LACE CURTAINS 


GIVEN 


These are large, 
beautiful Notting- 
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om Lace Curtains, 


borders, firm, well- 
finished edge. Suit- 
able for parlor, sit- 
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Pe 

‘ rite for 25 

Xi iZg cakes Castile soap 
to at 1 
cake. When sold, 
return our $2.5 
and we send you 
TW PAIRS of 


these handsome 
lace curtains, 


FRIEND SOAP CO. 
Dept. 808, Concord Jct, Mass. 








for you to keep and pas for a month as your Owe 

Ww en agree to show your bicycle 

ould You to ten or more of your friends and 

tell them the ridiculously low factory price, easy terms, unusua, 
conditions and exceptional offers I would make, all of which 

ye from seeing this you 

q 1 Send particulars of Bicycle 

Offer’* and address your rm ital card or lette: 


Personal 4 G. Le Lewis, Manager 
MEAD CY CO., 6-76 Mead Block, Chicago 





Expert information furnished 
for any trip; itinerary prepared; 
hotel reservations secured. 
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Mother Love 
L. M. THORNTON 


Such a dear tittle lad, but his troubles 
he had, 
As even the best children do; 
And he ‘sometimes was glad and he 
sometimes was bad, 
And he often was partly the two. 
But I never could scold, though [ should 
have, I'm told, 
For he’d come with a face that was 


sad. 
And he’d nod his wee head with a 
“Mamma, you said a 
That you loved me when I was bad. 


Sometimes I am vexed and often per- 
plexed, 
With questions that daily arise; 
And how can | know, when praise to 
bestow, 
And what is both kindy and wise. 
For it's hard to see true when fond eyes 
look at you 
And in front of you stands a wee lad, 
With a sorrow bowed head and a “Mam- 
ma, you said 
That you loved me when I was bad.” 


So I kiss him just twice and I give this 
advice, 
“Mother’s love always is true, 
But that is just why you the harder 
should try 
To do as I want you to do.” 
Then we both understand and we turn 
hand in hand 
Our faces with sympathy glad, 
And he nods his bright head, “Aren’t 
you glad you said 
That you loved me when I was bad.” 





Interesting Styles 

No 7612—Children’s Set—In sizes 1, 
2 and 3 years.. The small child may 
be made to look and feel great in this 
outfit of rompers, petticoat and 
drawers. The Dutch neék in the 
rompers is fihished with bias banding; 
This is also used as a decoration for 
the sleeves. The garment. buttons 
down the back; where’ a belt fastens 
the bloomer section. . Petticoat has 
neck and shoulders finished with edg- 
ing; this is also used at lower edge. 
This piece fastens on. the. shouldeys. 
The drawers are of accurate cut and 
shape and complete a Very Serviceable 
and labor-saving outfit for any. mother 
to make. 

No 7609--Girls’ Dress=In -sizes 4 
to 12 years. This girlish dress is given 
grace by a.broa front panel, .the ‘re- 


sult of a tuck in each half of the 
dress. These tucks mark the fasten- 
ing for either end of a belt decora- 
tively holding the side and back full- 
ness. A group of three buttons finishes 
the belt at both edges. The front is 
laced instead of buttoned. 

No 7625—Ladies’ Apron—In small, 
medium. and large sizes, it is designed 
to meet the needs of a woman not 
wanting a “cover-all.”” This apron may 
made without the bib, if you like. All 
edges are bound with banding and a 
double strip at waist simulates a belt; 
slashed sides are noticeably out of 
the ordinary. Straps fasten the bib 
at back when one is used and buttons 
serve that purpose on the skirt por- 
tion. The always cherished pocket is 
not forgotten. 


Order by number from our Pattern 
Department, care of this paper. 





How to Root Cuttings 
CORINNE H. RUST 

Some of my neighbors do me the 
honor of saying that I'm possessed 
of the “niagic finger’’ because I'm so 
successful in rooting cuttings of 
shrubs and house plants. There is 
not much “magic” in rooting cuttings, 
but success depends on following a 
few simple rules. In rooting roses, it 
is better to take the slips from the 
old wood, but, they are easily rooted 
from the tender, one-year growth. 
Select a spot that is partially shaded 
by either a fence or a building, dig 
up the earth to a depth of four or 
six inches and mix in a quantity of 
coarse sand. 

Make a hole four or five inches 
deep and fill with water. Mix the 
earth with the water until it forms 
a mass of mud. Insert the cutting in 
this mud and draw dry dirt well up 
around it, pressing it firmly to hold 
the slip in place. In case of very 
dry weather following the planting, 
the bed of cuttings should be well 
watered two or three times a.week, 
but there is nearly: always sufficient 
rainfall during March and April, the 
season for starting slips, to keep the 
bed, moist. 

Where one is especially eager for a 
slip to grow, turn a glass fruit ‘jar 
over it. Rose cuttings may be 
started at amy season of the year by 


working a ball of clay around the cut 
end, planting it in the shade and 
turning a glass fruit jar over it. Thus 
some of the roses from the June 
bride’s bouquet may be grown and 
given to her later to perpetuate the 
memory of the eventful day. 

Such house plants as geraniums, 
hydrangeas, begonias and heliotropes 
are easily rooted from cuttings when 
started in much the same way as 
roses. Sufficient drainage and a gen- 
erous quantity of sand will insure 
success. [ root a number of plants 
every spring by planting in a shal- 
low box and placing a pane of glass 
on top. I have a beautiful rose gar- 
den grown entirely from slips, and I 
root many house plants every year 
for neighbors and friends. 





Three Useful Garments 


° 2 
Delicious Hot Breads 


MARY ALLEN 

BOSTON GROWN MUFFINS — To two 
cups of whole wheat flour, add one- 
half teaspoon of salt, two welt 
beaten eggs, one-half cup of sweet 
milk, two tablespoons of melted bur- 
ter, one-third cup of molasses, and 
one teaspoon of soda dissolved in two 
tablespoons of warm water. Mix weil 
and bake in greased gem pans in 
hot oven. 

BRAN Fruit CAkes—To one wel! 
beaten egg, add two cups of bran, one 
tablespoon of sugar, one-half leve! 
teaspoon of salt, one-half teaspoon of 
baking soda dissolved in one cup o 
thick sour cream, and one-half cup of 
figs or raisins cut in small pieces. Mix 
well and drop by spoonfuls in greased 
pans. Bake half an hour in a_ hot 
oven. Delicious and healthful hot as 
well as cold. 

CEREAL Murrins—To one-half cup 
of breakfast cereal, add one-half cup 
of white flour, one rounding teaspoon- 
of white flour, one rounding teaspoon 
of baking powder, one-haif level tea- 
spoon of salt, and one tablespoon of 
sugar, one well beaten egg, one-hali 
cup of sweet milk, and one tablespoon 
of melted butter. Mix well and bake 
in greased gem pans in a hot oven. 

WHOLE WHEAT RAISIN BISCUITS— 
To one cup each of whole wheat 
flour, white flour and milk, add one- 
half level teaspoon of salt, one heap- 
ing teaspoon of baking powder, one 
tablespoon of melted butter, and one- 
half cup of raisins cut in halves and 
floured. Beat well and drop. by 
spoonfuls in greased gem pans. Bake 
in a hot oven about half an hour. 

HoNry MUFFINS—To two cups of 
white or entire wheat flour, add one 
and one-half teaspoons of baking 
powder, one-fourth teaspoon of salt, 
two well beaten eggs, two tablespoons 
of melted butter, and two-thirds cup 
each of milk, and strained honey. 
Beat well and bake in greased gem 
pans in a hot oven, about twenty-five 
minutes. 





Gushing Girl (to bride): “Oh, 
Dorothy, your little house is simply 
angelic!’ Bride: “It will be more 
angelic when Archie adds on the 
wings!’’—[{Town Topics. 











My Experience 
BR, “A.. NEW YORK 


Yes, there is money in the summer 
boarder business if handled right, but 
many people who know absolutely 
nothing about it are lured into it by 
the high prices of board, and they 
cannot but fail. There are drawbacks, 
of course; some boarders would be 
unprofitable for anyone because of 
their destructive children who man- 
age to cost more than board for the 
family comes to; but the successful 
hostess either provides a place 
where children may play under ade- 
quate supervision or makes the extra 
charge sufficient to cover incidental 
losses. The latter plan usually deters 
people with children from patronizing 
that particular place, but as a rule, 
this does not mean financial loss, and 
it is from the financial point of view 
that the question is to be discussed. 

The chief factors making for suc- 
cess in our case are cheap and easily 
accessible food supply and a desirable 
location. The house is a rambling old 
structure a few rods from the shore 
of a beuutiful little lake fringed with 
summer resorts. A trolley line runs 
past the farm, but not past the house, 
which is a distinct advantage as city 
people in search of rest prefer quiet 
coupled with convenience. We have 
our own poultry, for which we raise 
our own feed, thus imsuring a gener- 
ous supply of chickens and fresh eggs 
at the cost of production. Our own 
dairy supplies, fresh milk, cream, but- 
ter and buttermilk at a minimum 
cost; and we plan our garden so as to 
have a succession of fresh vegetables 
of all kinds all summer. 

Few city people realize the differ- 
ence between vegetables fresh from 
the garden and the same vegetables 
comparatively stale, but they distin- 
guish readily enough when the first 
class article is placed before them, Our 
own garden also furnishes a fine suc- 
cession of cherries, and all kinds of 
berries including the earliest and the 
latest varieties and the everbearers. 
Long before the last guests are gone 
our early apples, pears, peaches, 
plums and grapes are ready also. 

During the winter we butcher as 
much first class young pork and beef 
as we expected to need, and put it 
down in a variety of ways—canned, 
corned, pickled, smoked, etc, etc: so 
that our only meat bill is for special 
cuts and kinds that we happen to 
lack. We have not as yet tried can- 
ning veal or mutton, though I have no 
doubt that it can be done successfully. 

We make it a point to serve a light 
dessert after a hearty dinner and 
vice versa, because we find that it pays 
to keep our guests as healthy and 
comfortable as possible. Almost any- 
one can keep summer boarders as we 
do—we have only four rooms avail- 
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Do Summer Boarders Pay 


Experiences our readers have had with them 


able for rent, but the location must be 
right; -many of ours rent summer cot- 
tages near us and. come in only for 
meals. To be sure, guests will come to 
almost any location but in an isolated 
place the expense of furnishing recre- 
ation and amusement, transporting 
guests to and from stations, visiting 
points of interest, etc, rapidly eats up 
the profits. With fishing, swimming 
and rowing right at the door, and a 
trolley car to bring us our guests as 
well as to take them practically any- 
where they care to go, our time is free 
to attend to our regular work. 





From Connecticut 
A READER 


It will soon be time for those tak- 
ing summer boarders to begin to have 
applications for koard. I have taken 
boarders since the summer of 1909, 
this being a natural, pretty country— 
hills, dales and running brooks, which 
the usual city boarder likes. The 
house has a large veranda, and’ easy 
chairs, a large lawn well shaded, and 
fine for hammocks to swing between 
the trees. We have our own poultry, 
eggs, milk, butter, cheese, home- 
cured hams and bacon; fresh fruits, 
and vegetables as they come in sea- 
son on our own farm. 

To begin with you require plenty 
of bedding, towels, and table linen, 
and also plenty of dishes. I usually 
have from ten to twelve guests, some 
coming as early as May and then on 
until October. I have some = that 
came to me in 1910 and have come 
every year since. Two families come 
about July 1, remaining until after 
Labor day, the others coming for 
their vacations, and I expect about 
the same ones this year. 

Needless to say I have made a suc- 
cess of it. I have never had to ad- 
vertise, and I have so many applica- 
tions that I feel sorry that my house 
is not larger than it is, when they 
write me for terms and to know if I 
can accommodate them. I answer 
them. If I can accommodate them 
[ tell them we are sixty miles from 
New York city, two miles from the 
station, and that someone will be 
there to meet them with carriage on 
their arrival. Also, that I have good, 
clean, comfortable beds. I give three 
good meals a day. It is not stylish, 
but a good place for rest and quiet. 

I serve breakfast at 7.45, dinner 12.45, 
and supper at 6.30. For breakfast T 
have coffee with-cream, fruit, two 


cereals, one cooked, and one of the 
ready-to-serve cereals, and pitchers 
of milk, muffins, pancakes, hot bis- 
cuit, corn bread or something on 
that order, and eggs about three 
times a week, and I. insist on their 
being on time. 

For dinner I have a roast of beef, 
lamb, pot roast, boiled ham, veal pie, 
chicken or steak, and once a week 
I have a good fish dinner. With the 
hot roast I have potatoes baked in 
with the meat, and two vegetables, 
bread and butter, tea and dessert; if 
I have enough cold roast for another 
dinner I serve a good soup first, 
then the cold meat and baked pota- 
toes hot, and cold slaw or sliced to- 
matoes, bread and butter, tea and 
dessert. 

For supper I have many differert 
things somewhat depending’ on the 
temperature. I have macaroni and 
cheese baked, hot boiled corn, baked 
pork and beans, brown bread, potato 
salad, frankfurters, ‘codfish balls, 
scrambled eggs with chopped boiled 
ham, sandwiches from chicken or 
ham, creamed smoked beef and 
canned salmon, hash I make in an 
emergency from a good brand of 
canned corned beef. I also sometimes 
put cold roast meat through = my; 
chopper, add tomato sauce and sea- 
son nicely when hot. Have boiled 
rice or spaghetti and put on the 
platter like a border, put meat and 
sauce in the center and serve. I al- 
ways have cake and preserves for des- 
sert at supper. I find they all like the 
way I serve the meals.. I put at noon 
meat and vegetables on the table. 
My husband carves and helps each 
guest. One. of the guests usually will 
dish out anything to be served in the 
individual dishes. I never feel at a 
loss to know what to get for the 
meals. I claim it is all in the man- 
agement. City people are human and 
like to be treated as such. Be natural 
with them and they will be with 
you, don’t serve what you would not 
be willing to pay a fair price for 
yourself. I have my guests all take 
care of their own rooms, this being 
specified in the terms. I allow them 
to go to the wash house and wash 
out a few pieces or put an iron on 
the stove, but to do it when I am not 
busy there myself. And they do 
many a good turn for me as well, 
and many a letter and little token of 
remembrance come to our home dur- 
ing the remaining year. 

I should hate to be obliged to give 
up my city boarders, I look forward 
to their return. It also breaks the 
monotony of farm life and makes 


a good cash home market for the 
produce, and I have always felt whea 
they all go and we resume our regt- 
lar routine that I have had a _ proiit- 
able summer. 


It Pays Well 
G. W. 0., NEW YORK 


We have been keeping summer 
boarders for several years. Under our 
conditions we find it pays well for the 
time and trouble employed. 

There are several reasons why we 
have been successful. One is that our 
patrons are of the very best class of 
people, who come for a quiet rest and 
do not ask for anything unreasonable 
in the way of entertainment or 
privileges. Another is that my wife 
has few equals as a cook, or in adorn- 
ing a neat, clean and attractive table, 
having had twenty years’ experience 
in fraternity houses, hotels and ban- 
quets. Another is our pleasant to- 
cation and large and comfortabie 
house. 

In order to make a profit it is nec- 
essary to be very economical in the 
use of materials and to make every- 
thing possible on the farm. In order 
to please the patrons meals must be 
very ample, tastefully served and often 
varied, and beds must be clean and 
comfortable. - Windows must be 
screened and flies subdued. 

We made our start by putting sma'! 
advs in the want columns of the local 
dailies. The people who responded 
were so satisfactory that we stopped 
advertising. and depend on our old 
patrons to send their friends, and 
that always insures a happy, co:- 
genial company. 

We always have a good garden, wi: 
about all the popular vegetables grow - 
ing in it, and a good variety of frui' 
We serve plenty of good Jersey mi‘! 
and cream and butter and plenty 
eggs and chickens. 

Our supplies are largely hom-- 
grown and our patrons make a firsi - 
class home: market fer them. The 
best people will not stay in a plac» 
unless it is clean and healthful, so 
we try to keep everything spick ani 
span in the house and outside. 

With our prices we could not mak« 
a profit with less than ten people if 
we hire help in the house to care fo 
them. When our horses are no! 
needed for the farm work we often 
give the people long rides about the 
country and they are greatly enjoyed 

People who come year after year. 
as ours do, become real friends and 
we miss them when thev go. 

We had a small folder printed, tell- 
ing something about our aim and our 
people hand them out to their friends. 








Laughter is the gold of human emo- 
tions.—[Charlie Chaplin. 
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The Easter Chicks 
LENA B. ELLINGWOOD 
Did you ever hear of old Nimble-Pegs, 
The hen that hatched out some Easter 
eggs? 
A basket of eggs one day she found, 


Where someone had left it sitting 
round, 
And with quiet clucking and motherly 


air 

She settled herself with greatest care, 

And hovered those eggs with their 
colors gay, 

As the weeks went past, day after day. 

The eggs were of purple and pink and 
green— 

More brilliant colors were never seen. 

With silvery tinsel and stars of gold— 

A lovelier lot you'd ne’er behold! 

And the chicks that hatched from those 
Easter eggs 

Were a vast surprise to old Nimble- 


egs. 

She fluffed her feathers and stared, 
amazed, 

At the flock of youngsters that met her 


gaze. 
Striped and checkered, with golden 
beaks, 


Red and yellow, with purple streaks, 
Crimson topknots and eyes of pink— 
Mixtures gayer than you conld think. 
Blue and emerald, searlet and white, 


Oh, but those chicks were a startling 
sight. 

And Nimble-Pegs was so filled with 
pride, 

She showed them to people far and 
wice, 

Till, grown so tired were their silver 
egs, 

They wished they'd stayed in the Easter 
eges. 





Dot Hops Skips and Jumps 
LEE M’CRAE 
The Fifth Visit 
Bump! went the airship 
a mountainside! Not a very 
bump though, and Dot 


matter was. 
There she 
be a big, rock 


was 
shelf of a wonderful 
mountain, such as she had seen in 
picture, with other mountains all 
around, while down, down, shelf after 


shelf, it seemed to her, the most 
beautiful valley you ever dreamed 
about, with lakes, like big pieces o 
glass, dotting them here and there! 
There were caps—and bonnests and 
whole capes—of snow on the tops of 
the highest mountains, yet where Dot 
was there were green bushes, some 
wild grasses, and O, such flowers! 
Just as she was stooping to gather 
some she heard the tinkle of bells, 
and, looking up, saw a dear little 
girl learning on a stout stick which 
had an iron point. Her skirt was 
very full; her tight waist was blue, 
laced up in front much as we lace 
our shoes, and she had a cute little 
cap on her head. 

“What are you doinm here?’ she 
a,.ked just as Dot said the same words; 
so, of course, both laughed, and 
were friends right ) Dot ans- 
vered the question first. 

“T came to visit this county and 
—and—you.” 

“Yes, I might have known, for 
ever so many people come from 
America every summer to see our 


hills and lakes. But this is only spring 
yet. Our shops are not open, and you 
can’t buy a thing!” 

Buy! Why I haven’t a _ cent!” 
laughed Dot. “Do you have to buy 
things to visit here? Where are the 
shops and what do you sell?” 

“Our shops are in the village down 
there.” The girl pointed with her 
stout stick and then stuck it point 
downward in the ground to lean 
upon as she said: “All the year our 
women-folks are making lace and 
pretty things for you Americans and 


other travelers to buy when you 
come to see our mountains.” 

“Just for us? Don’t you wear them 
yourselves ?” 

Oh, no! We like these kind of 
clothes best,’’ replied the little girl, 


fingering the braid on her tight waist. 


“What would we do with lace on our 
skirts climbing the hills with the 


roats ? 
’ “Goats!” cried Dot, looking around. 
“O, I see some up on those high 
rocks! Mercy me! That one’s going 
to fall off!” 
“A goat fall!” It was _ perfectly 
shameful the way that girl laughed, 
and Dot knew it was because of her 
ignorance, but she went on as if she 
did not care. 
“What are you doing up here? Tak- 
ing care of goats?” 
p Le and knitting these grand stock- 
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ings. Aren't 
thinks I’ve got 
stripes so even.” 

They were simply awful to Dot, so 
she hurried to change the _ subject, 
asking: 

“What is that beautiful mountain 
over there that shines like copper in 
the sun and silver in shade?’’ 

“The famous Mt Blanc,” the little 
girl said proudly. “Hear the echo 
that comes back when I yodel!” And 
she gave a loud call that went up and 
down the scale and sounded partly 
like singing and partly like laughing. 
sack came the sound only sweeter 
and sweeter in its echoing. 

“Oh, please do it again before "I 
£0!" begged Dot. Three times she did 
it; then Dot had to jump back into 
the ship which was already moving. 


they 
the 


pretty? Mother 
red and green 


“Come back again—when our 
shops are open!” called the little girl, 
“and buy the beautiful lace collar 


that sister is making.” 


“Shops open just for Americans 


and other travelers!” said Dot to 
herself as she sailed off over the 
wonderful hills. ‘“Isn’t it queer! Such 
a wonderful country I never even 
dreamed about! I must look in my 
geography and see where Mt 
Blanc is!” 
[Dot visited Mexico last week.] 


Easter Eggs for the Children 
MRS H,. W. SWOPE 

The woman who is planning an 
Easter party for the children can 
present them with nothing that will be 
more appreciated than maple sugar or 
chocolate eggs. 

To prepare these, take the desired 
number of eggs and remove their con- 
tents by pricking with a needle a cir- 
cular opening in the larger end of 
the egg just large enough to let the 
egg run out, Rinse the shells thor- 
oughly with water and set them on 
open ends until well drained. Turn 
shells, open ends up, and set them in 
a small glass, or something that will 
hold them upright. 

Have ready the filling, which should 
be melted maple sugar or melted 
chocolate. Either may be melted by 
putting into a double boiler and add- 
ing a spoonful of hot water. Nut 
meats, chopped fine, can he added to 
the filling if desired. Now with a 
small funnel fill the shells with the 
mixture. After the filling has become 
cold the shells can be decorated by 
coloring with a brush or by pusting 
on smail colored pictures, and a col- 
lection of these pictures can be ob- 
tained for about ten cents and they 
are very pretty. Pictures of tiny 
rabbits can be pasted over the opening 
in the top of the egg and tiny flowers 
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may be used to decorate the sides. 
Old seed catalogs and such books 
will furnish an abundance of pretty 
pictures for this purpose. 

Children always enjoy colored eggs, 
and while it is less trouble, perhaps, 
to color with the egg dyes on the 


market, the old way in which our 
grandmothers colored them is one 
that will give satisfactory results. Sew 


the egg in a piece of colored cloth and 
boil for sometime in water to which 
ashes or lye has been added. The 
most pleasing and surprising decora- 
tions are often obtained by this 
method, and especially when the cloth 
is figured or of different colors; the 
shell will then be covered with tints 
and designs far prettier than possibly 
could be made with paint and a 
brush. Boiling the eggs in onion 
shells is also a common practice, and 
pretty effects can be had by this 
method and no danger of poison 


What Is Done With the Boxes" 


BEATRICE M. PARKER 

In the large cities the grocers and 
market men of all sorts and descrip- 
tions have a large number of pack- 
ing boxes. Some of these contain 
clothes and are really so good that 
they can be sold again at from 10 
cents to half a dollar each; but most 
of them are made of poor wood that 
splits and breaks when the covers of 
the boxes are removed and these have 
to be gotten out of the way in some 
other way. 

It is very interesting to see how 
that “other way” is. 

I was tempted the other day to go 
into the market district of Boston 
right into the Faneuil hall market, 
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THE VERSES ARE GIVEN in regular 


THIS BOOK SHOULD ENDEARITSELF 


YOU WILL BE DELIGHTED with the 


JUST SEND US THE COUPON BELOW, 


le Contest Editor, 


show me bow to compete at once. 


( 


THIS BOOK, which need not cost you 
anything (in connection with our offer 


tosubscribers),is the key to the $3,500 
treasure-box, one prize in which is 
$1,250; for this book contains the 
answers to the 60 pictures in the Bible 
Picture Contest, 


Golden Opportunity for You 
‘‘Gems from the Bible’’ 


Contains 2000 Bible Verses 





sequence, from Genesis to Revela- 
tion; and each bears the notation of 
proper chapter and verse, facilitating 
reference to the full context. Well 
printed,’ on excellent paper, in clear 
type, with strong and tasteful bind- 


ing. (See cut at left.) The texts 
have been carefully compiled and 
edited from the Authorized or King 


James’ Version, 





to you as a daily companion, or for 
occasional reference, ever charming 
and inspiring. 


THE BIELE PICTURE CONTEST 
there are sixty pictures, for which you 
are to supply fitting Bible verses as 
titles. All the possible answers for 
the pictures are the Bible verses 
contained in this little volume. 





fun and mental benefit of the Contest: 
and you will, of course, be entitled to 
look forward to earning the first re- 
ward of $1,250, or some other of the 
419 generous rewards offered, Let us 
tell you all about this pleasant home 
pastime, free of charge. 


and we shall mail to you, at once, 
pictures, object lessons, Rules, all 
that you need to show you how to 
compete in the Bible Picture Contest 


without expense or obligation. 
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New York, N. Y 
lease send me, by return mail, full explanation of 
$3,500 Cash Bible Picture Contest, with rules, 
t lesson pictures, and everything else needed to 
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and watch the disposition of some of 
the boxes that came well filled with 
canned goods, salted goods, celery, 
fish, and what not! Suddenly I heard 
a man call, “Here boy!’’ and throw 
a box, together with a lot of pieces 
of wood, out of the door facing the 
back street. 

Instantly there were half a dozen 
boys after the pieces. 1 looked out 
and J saw that each boy had a little 
pile nicely arranged, of boxes and box 
boards. One boy®had found a string 
and us fast as he got a box he would 
break it up and lay it on his pile. 
Evidently he imtended tying the box 
ends and sides and pieces all together 
when he was ready to take them. 

A little way off I spied three boys 
carrying boxes home. Each had as 
much as he could possibly handle, 
steadying the pile on his head and 
happy as a lark. One boy talked 
about a baseball game he had been 
to see; another exclaimed over some 
wonderful play he had seen “Ty” 
Cobb make the last time he was in 
Boston. Every so often those little 
fellows had to take down their loads 
and rest. I wondered how much wood 
they had collected during the day and 
so I went “snooping ‘round,’ follow- 
ing one little chap and trying to let 
him know that he was being fol- 
lowed. Im his yard was a pile of 
boxes and splintered wood fully eight 
feet high! Later 1 went back to 
Faneuil markct and asked a clerk if 
he could tell me how much _ those 
boys dugged off in the course of a 
day. He laughed and then answered: 
“If those boys did not take good 
care of the boxes and crates that 
come, the entire street and square 
would be filled with empty boxes, 
piled as high as a man could throw 
them in less than three days, and 
then there would not be any market, 
for the horses could not get here 
with the teams and the outside stands 


would not be light enough to see 
anything, and if they ever caught 
afire Boston would see the largest 


bonfire ever kindled in Massachu- 
setts!”’ 

The clerk laughed when he had 
finished and then he said, in an 
apologetic sort of way, “I suppose I 
have exaggerated it some, but those 
boys certainly do take good care of 
the boxes and save the market men 
a let of money that would have to be 
continually paid out for carting them 
away.” 


Coloring Easter Eggs 
MES L. T. 

Let the children color easter uges 
with scraps of crepe paper. I use dis- 
carded Christmas decorations. Wrap 
the egg, previously boiled, in scraps 
of paper, using ome or more colors 
at a time, over which wrap a wet 
rag, twist tightly, hold for a moment 
and your egg is colored. 

A tiny bit of lard rubbed over the 
egg adds a gloss. This is very simple, 
and so much less muss that one 
never uses egg dyes after trying the 
paper. 








Easter Across the Road 
[From Page 20.] 


skirt just exactly right; and she made 
the sort of lovely bow mother never 
cam manage to achieve for Sonny 
Boy’s bonnet. And we're going to 
stuff a fowl for their Easter dinner 
and divide our jelly eggs with them, 


in return. No one must get the bet- 
ter of us at neighborliness, Sonny 
Boy!”’ 


“T’m glad for old Fred, all right,” 
the remaining member of the Way- 
land family observed, dropping down 
upon the broad doorstep at their feet, 
“if she is the sort you think. I con- 
fess I had begun to have my doubts 
about her.” 

“Oh, you must not blame her. She 
has been terribly unhappy. And when 
she came and saw how it was, it 
seemed more impossible than ever. 
Then, all in a minute, she decided to 
stay. I don’t understand what 
changed her, Jack. But she means 
it, all right.” 

“Of course you don’t understand.” 
With a tender little laugh Jack Way- 
land laid his head against the margin 
of lap not occupied by Sonny Boy’s 
sturdy little body. “And that is just 
what makes you so specially nice, 
little girl mother!” 





My Little Dog Named Ned 
LEON PINCU 
[From a 4th grade reader.] 
Oh, how I liked to go, 


_ Right through the deepest snow, 
Coasting with my little sled 
And my little dég named Ned. 


The way he pulls me down the hill, 
It makes me shiver like a little mill. 


But then when the winter is done, 
And the snow will be all gone, 

I wonder how I can get on, 
Because I will not have any more fun. 





People have got to work. It is cred- 
ftable for them to do so; their bodies 
and their minds are benefited by it, 
and these who can and will work will 
be advanced by it, , 


The Wings ot the Morning 
{From Page 20.] 
nocuous looking weapons was fraught 
with more quiet deadlinmess than a 
Gatling gun. 

In the neighborhood of the fire an 
animated discussion took place. 
Though it was easy to see that the 
chief was all-paramount, his fellow- 
tribesmen exercised a democratic 
right of free speech and outspoken 
opinion. Flashing eyes and express- 
ive hands were turned toward cave 
and hut. Once, when the debate grew 
warm, the chief snatched up a burn- 
ing branch and held it over the 
blackened embers of the fire ex- 
tinguished by Jenks. He seemed to 
draw some definite conclusion from 
an examination of the charcoal, and 
the argument thenceforth proceeded 
with less emphasis. Whatever it was 


that he said evidently carried con- 
viction. 
Iris, nestling close to the sailor, 


whispered— 

“Do you know what he has found 
out?” 

“I can only guess that he can tell 
by the appearance of the burnt wood 


how long it is since it was ex- 
tinguished. Clearly they agree with 
him.” 

“Then they know we are. still 
here?” 


“Either here or gone within a few 


hours. In any case they will make 
a thorough search of the island at 
daybreak.” 


“Will it be dawn, soon?” 

“Yes. Are you tired?” 

“A little cramped—that is all.” 

“Don't think I am foolish—can you 
manage to sleep?’’ 

‘Sleep! With those mergso near!” 

“Yes. We do not knov“™bow long 
they will remain. We must keep up 
our strength. Sleep, next to food and 
drink, is a prime necessity.” 

“If it will please you, I will try,” 
she said, with such sweet readiness to 
obey his slightest wish that the won- 
der is he did not kiss her then and 
there. By previous instruction she 
knew exactly what to do. She crept 
quietivy back until well ensconced in 
the niche widened and hollowed for 
her accommodation. There, so se- 
cluded was she from the other world 
ef horror and peril, that the coarse 
voices beneath only weached her in a 
murmur. Pulling one end of the tar- 
paulin over her, she stretched her 
weary limbs on a litter of twigs and 
leaves, commended herself and the 
man she loved to God's keeping, and, 
wonderful though it may seem, was 
soon slumbering peacefully. 

The statement may sound passing 
strange to civilized ears, accustomed 
only to the routime of daily life and 
net inured to damger and wild sur- 
roundings. But the soldier who has 
snatched a hasty doze in the trenches, 
the sailor who has heard a fierce gale 
buffeting the walls of his frail ark, 
cam appreciate the reason why Iris, 
weary and surfeited with excitement, 
would have slept were she _ certain 
that the next sunrise would mark 
her last hour on earth. 

Jenks, too, composed himself for a 
brief rest. He felt assured that there 
was not the remotest chance of their 
lofty perch being found out before 
daybreak, and the first faint streaks 
of dawn would awaken him. 

These two, remote, abandoned, 
hopelessly environed by a _ savage 
enemy, closed their eyes contentedly 
and awaited that which the coming 
day should bring forth. 


Morning and Still the Dyaks 


When the morning breeze swept 
over the ocean and the stars were 
beginning to pale before the pink 


glory flung broadcast through the sky 
by the yet invisible sun, the sailor was 
aroused by the quiet fluttering of a 
bird about to settle on the rock, but 
startled by the sight of him. His 
faculties were at once on the alert, 
though he little realized the danger 
betokened by the bird’s rapid dart 
into the void. Turning first to peer 


at Iris, he satisfied himself that she 
was still asleep. Her lips were 
slightly parted in a smile; she might 


be dreaming of summer and England. 
He notselessly wormed his way to the 
verge of the rock and looked down 
through the grass-roots. 

The Dyaks were already stirring. 
Some were replenishing. the fire, 
others were drawing water, cooking, 
eating, smoking long thin-stemmed 
pipes with absurdly small bowls, or 
oiling their limbs and weapons with 
impartial energy. The chief yet lay 
stretched on the sand, but, when the 
first beams of the sun gilded the 
waters, a man stooped over the pros- 
trate form and said something that 
caused the sleeper to rise stiffy, sup- 
porting himself on his uninjured arm. 


They at once went off together 
toward Europa Point. 

“They have found the boat,” 
thought Jenks. ‘Well, they are wel- 
come to all the information it 
affords. The pair soon returned. An- 
other Dyak advanced to exhibit one 
of Jenk’s spring-gun_ attachments. 


The savages had a sense of humor. 


Several laughed heartily when the 
cause of their overnight alarms 
was revealed. The chief alone 


preserved a gloomy and saturnmine ex- 








presion, He gave some order at which 
they all hung back sheepishly. Curs- 
ing them in choice Malay, the chief 
seized a thick faggot and strode in 
the direction of the cave. Goaded into 
activity by his truculent demeanor, 
some followed him, and Jenks—un- 
able to see, but listening anxiously— 
knew that they were tearing the 
barricade from its supports. Never- 
theless none of the working party 
entered the excavation. They feared 


the parched bones that shone by 
night. 

Poor J. S.!"’ murmured the sailor. 
“If his spirit still lingers near the 


scene of his murder he wiil thank me 
for dragging him into the fray. He 
fought them living and he can scare 
them dead.” 

As he had not been able to com- 
plete the communicating shaft it was 
not now of vital importance should 
the Dyaks penetrate to the interior. 
Yet he thanked the good luck that 
had showered such a heap of rubbish 
over the spot containing his chief 
stores and covering the vein of gold. 
Wild as these fellows were, they well 
knew the value of the precious metal, 
and if by chance they lighted upon 
such a well-defined lode they might 
not quit the island for weeks. At 
last, on a command from the chief, 
the Dyaks scattered in various direc- 
tions. Some turned toward Europa 
Point, but the majority went to the 
east along Turtle Beach or by way 
of the lagoon. Prospect Park was 
deserted. They were scouring both 
sections of the island in full force. 

The quiet watcher on the ledge 
teok no needless risks. Though it was 


it 
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impossible to believe any stratagem 
had been planned for his special 
benefit an accident might betray him. 
With the utmost circumspection he 
rose on all fours and with compre- 
heasive giance examined trees, 
plateau, and both strips of beach for 
signs of a lurking foe. He need have 
no fear. Of all places in the island: 
the Dyaks least imagined that their 
quarry had lain all night within ear- 
shot of their encampment. 

He slid back down the ledge and 
gently wakened Iris. She sat up in- 
stantly and gazed at him with won- 
dering eyes. Fearful lest she should 
forget her surroundings, he placed a 
warning finger on his lips. 

“Oh,” she said in a whisper, 
they still here?” 

He told her what had happened, and 
suggested that they should have 
something to eat whilst the coast was 
clear beneath. She needed no sec- 
ond bidding, for the long vigil of the 
previous night had made her very 
hungry, and the two breakfasted right 
royally on biscuit, cold fowl, ham and 
good water. 

In this, the inner section of their 
refuge, they could be seen only by a 
bird or by a man standing on the dis- 
tant rocky shelf that formed the 
southern extremity of the opposite 
cliff, and the sailor kept a close look- 
out in that direction. 

Tris was about to throw the remains 
of the feast into an empty oil tin pro- 
vided for refuse when Jenks restained 
her. 

“No,” he said, smilingly. “Scraps 
should be the first course next time. 
We must not waste an atom of food.” 

“How thoughtless of me!”’ she ex- 
claimed. “Please tell me you think 
they will go away today.” 

But the sailor flung himself flat on 
the ledge and grasped a Lee-Metford. 

“Be still, on your life,’ he said. 
“Squeeze into your corner. There is 
a Dyak on the opposite cliff.” 

True enough, a man had climbed to 
that unhappily placed rocky table, 
and was shouting something to a con- 
frere high on the cliff over their heads. 
As yet he had not seen them, nor even 
noticed the place where they were 
concealed. The sailor imagined, from 
the Dyak’s gestures, that he was com- 
municating the uselessness of further 
search on the western part of the 
island. 

When the conversation ceased he 
hoped the loud-voiced savage would 
descend. But no! ‘The scout looked 
into the valley, at the well, the house, 
the cave. Still he did not see the 
ledge. At that unlucky moment three 
birds, driven from the trees on the 
crest by the passage of the Dyaks, flew 
down the face of the cliff and began 
a circling quest for some safe perch 
on which to alight. 

Jenks swore with an emphasis not 
the less earnest because it was mute, 
and took steady aim at the Dyak’s left 
breast. The birds fluttered about in 
ever smaller circles. Then one of 
them dropped easilx on to the lip of 
the rock. Instantly his bright eyes 
encountered those of the man, and he 
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darted off with a scream that brought 
his mates after him. 

The Dyak evidently noted the be- 
havior of the birds—his only lore was 
the reading of such signs—and gazed 
intently at the ledge. Jenks he could 
not distinguish behind the screen of 
grass. He might perhaps see some 
portion of the tarpaulin covering the 
stores, but at the distance it must re- 
semble a weather-beaten segment of 
the cliff. Yet something puzzled him. 
After a steady scrutiny he turned and 
yelled to others on the beach. 

The crucial moment had arrived, 
Jenks pressed the trigger, and the. 
Dyak hurtied through the air, falling 
headlong out of sight. 


The First Shot 


The sound of this, the first shot of 
real warfare, awoke Rainbow island 
into tremendous activity. The winged 
life of the place filled the air with 
raucous cries, whilst shouting Dyaks 
scurried in all directions. Several 
came into the valley. Those nearest 
the fallen men picked him up and 
carried him to the well. He was quite 
dead, and, although amidst his other 
injuries they soon found the bullet 
wound, they evidently did net know 
whence the shot came, for those to 
whom he shouted had no inkling of 
his motive, and the slight haze from 
the rifle was instantly swept away by 
the breeze. 

Iris could hear the turmoil beneath, 
and she tremulously asked 
“Are they going to attack us?” 
“Not yet,” was the reassuring an- 
swer. “TI killed the fellow who saw 

us before he could tell the others.” 

It was a bold risk, and he had taken 
it, though, now the Dyaks knew for 
certain their prey had not 
there was no prospect of their speedy 
departure. Nevertheless the position 
was not utterly hopeless. None of the 
enemy could tell how or by whom 
their companion had been shot. Many 
among the excited horde jabbering 
beneath actually looked at the cliff 
over and over again, vet failed to note 
the potentialities of the ledge, with its 
few tufts of grass growing where seeds 
had apparently been blown. 

Jenks understood, of course, that 
the real danger would arise when they 
visited the scene of their comrade’s 
disaster. Even then the wavering 
balance of chance might cast the issue 
in his favor. He could only wait, with 
ready rifle, with the light of battle 
lowering in his eyes. Of one thing at 
least he was oertain-—before they con- 
quered him he would levy a terrible 
toll. He glanced back at Iris. Her 
face was pale beneath its mask of 
sundown. She was bent. over her 
Bible, and Jenks did not know that 
she was reading the 91st Psalm. Her 
lips murmured—— 

“T will say unto the Lord, He is my 





refuge and my fortress; my God, in 
Him will TI trust.” 

The chief was listening intently to 
the story of the Dyak who saw the 
dead man totter and fall. He gave 


Jenks stole one more hasty glance 
at her. The.chief and the greater 
number of his followers were out of 
sight behind the rocks. Some of 
them must now be climbing to that 
fatal ledge. Was this the end? 

Yet the girl, unconscious of the 
doom impending, kept her eyes stead- 
fastly fixed on the book. 

“For He shall give His angels charge 
over thee, to keep thee in all thy 
ways. 

“They shall bear thee up in their 
hands, lest thou dash thy foot against 
a stone. ... 

“He shall call upon me, and I will 


answer him: I will be with him in 
trouble: I will deliver him and honor 
him.” 

Iris did not apply the consoling 


words to herself. She closed the book 
and bent forward sufficiently in her 
sheltering niche to permit her to gaze 
with wistful tenderness upon the man 
whom she hoped to see delivered and 


honored. She knew he would dare 
all for her sake. She could only pray 
and hope. After reading those in- 


spired verses she placed implicit trust 
in the promise made. For He was 
good: His was the mercy that “en- 
dureth forever.” Enemies encom- 
passed them with words of hatred-— 
fought against them without a cause 
—but there was one who should 
“judge among the heathen” and “fill 
the places with dead bodies.” 

Suddenly a clamor of discordant 
vells fell upon her ears. Jenks rose to 
his knees. The Dyaks had discovered 
their refuge and were about to open 
fire. He offered them a target lest 
perchance fris were not thoroughly 
screened. 

“Keep close,” he said. “They have 
found us. Lead will be flying around 
soon.” 

[To Be Continued.] 





Mrs Newbride came hurriedly into 
her husband’s study one morning. 

“Herbert, dear,” she said, “this 
recipe for lemon pie says to sit on a 
hot stove and stir constantly.” 

“Well, Alice,” replied the doting 
husband, “if you do sit on a hot stove 
IT think you will find that you will stir 
constantly.” 
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General Pershing and Staff, Whose Command Is Hot on Villa’s Trail 


rerT to right—Col L. G. Berry, 
4th field artillery; Col De R. C. 
Cabell. chief of staff; Lt M. C. 
Schellenberger, personal aide; Gen 
John J. Pershing; Lt George S. Pat- 


ton, aide; Maj J. L. 
Maj J. B. Clayton, 
officers; Capt W. B. 
of staff. 
Gen 


Hines, censor; 
chief of medical 
3urt, asst chief 


Pershing’s forces have pene- 
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American Sick and Wounded Arriving at El Paso 


HIS is Private Asgillmer of Com- 
pany B, 16th infantry, who is 
overcome by the intense heat. 


The auto ambulance brought him 


back 75 miles, over a sandy desert. 
The heat and lack of water are among 
the worst difficulties that have to be 
encountered. 
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One of the Aeroplanes Used by the American Forces 


HE Mexican experience reveals 
that the United States war de- 
partment has comparatively few 
air craft. Three of the four in use 
in Mexico met with accidents. One of 
the largest of aeroplanes is about to 
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be presented to the government by a 


private association of patriots. A 
dirigible 175 feet long has just been 
completed for the government at 
New Haven, Ct, and is about to be 


tried over land and water under 
auspices of the navy off Florida. 


the 


Save Our Merchant Marine 


HIS comparison is based on offi- 

cial data at the close of last 

year. The ocean-carrying trade 
is getting in a desperate condition. 
The scarcity of bottoms is such that 
the freight on wheat from New York 
to Liverpool is now over 40 cents a 
bushel, or 10 times as much as usual. 
The shipping destroyed is still small 
compared to the total, but all of Ger- 
many’s fleet is interned. President 
Wilson urges congress to pass the ad- 
ministration bill whereby the United 
States government will encourage the 
building of more merchant ships. 
Meanwhile, every shipyard in America 
is at work with feverish activity. 


OLLAND has become very much 
I i excited during the past few days. 

Evidently she fears either that 
the English may try to march across 
her territory in order to attack the 
Germans in the rear of the west front, 
or the Germans may seek to violate 
Dutch territory for the purpose of 
getting in behind British and French 


trated far into the interior. They have 
met and routed Villa’s forces. They 
may have captured the bandit ere these 
lines are read, or the pursuit may 
erable the Carranza forces to capture 
him. The bandits’ murder of a party 
of 172 unsuspecting Mexican soldiery, 
two weeks ago, has caused them to be 


hated by the great mass of Mexican 
peons, The populace and the Car- 


ranza forces continue to co-operate in 
good faith with the American soldiers 
in the pursuit of Villa. 
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One of the Apache Scouts 
are Gen 


HO aiding Pershing’s 
forces. He resembles Geron- 
imo, the old .Apache chief 
whom he helped to capture in 1885. 
These scouts are enlisted soldiers and 


proud of it. 
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Wireless Headquarters at Casas Grande, Mexico 


fe wireless operator is receiving 


messages from the border. 
Many dispatches are sent back 
and forth from the _ expeditionary 


force and the troops on the border. 
Practically all the news of the forces 


in Mexico 
wireless. 
are 


comes to 
Newspaper 
allowed to send only 25 
daily, and only what is approved by 
the censor is permitted to pass for 
publication. 


the border. by 
correspondents 
25 words 
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The Situation in Holland — Queen Wiikclmina Inspecting a Frontier Guard 


on the west front. Holland has had 
400,000 men mobilized for months. 
Her entire frontier against Germany 
is protected by enormous barbed wire 
entanglements, supported by troops 
and cannon. The 1915 classes were 
called to the colors in March and the 
administration purposes to introduce 
a bill for universal service. The 


Dutch, as well as the Danes, Swedes 
and Norwegians, deeply resent the way 
in which their shipping has been sunk 
by German U-boats, and their ocean- 
earrying trade interfered with by 
3ritish aggression. Queen Wilhel- 
mina has been actively inspecting and 
reviewing the various divisions of the 
Dutch army. 
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Orange Judd Service Bureau wins: 


= Will serve you free by private letter if you 


send us full details of 
Bey their return, (2 


our case, or claim, with all the papers about it and 
also inclose your address label from Orange Judd 


such, you will be entitled to this free service by becoming a subscriber. 


American Agriculturist showing that you are a paid up subscriber ; or if not i 





Complaints About Merchants 


On December 20, 1915, I shipped to J. 
B. Moritz & Co, commission merchants, 
348 North Front street, Philadelphia, 
hickory nuts valued at $6 and one tom 
turkey $6.72, total shipment $12.72. 
They have never settled, and have not 
even replied ce. my ergre—te. a 
Ss Sulphur Springs, 7: = . 
 * the solicitation of J. B. Moritz, Jr, 
{ shipped on December 18, 1915, to J. B. 
Moritz & Co, turkeys weighing 192 
pounds, chickens 40 pounds, packed in 
a barrel in wrapping paper, making a 
total weight of 258 pounds. They re- 
mitted for only 142 pounds of turkeys 
and the chickens, and I claim a balance 
due me of $12 for the 50 pounds turkeys 
not accounted for at_24 cents per pound, 
[W. O. S., Ballard, W Va. 

To the first of the above complaints, 
Moritz & Co have made no reply. Nor 
have they replied to our letter in be- 
half of the second complaint. They 
did write on a plain sheet of paper 
January 14 to W. O. S.: “We will 
look up same immediately and go 
over all our sales books and _ trace 
same for you, as we want you to be 
satisfied.” What has been the expe- 
rience of other produce shippers with 
J. B. Moritz & Co of Philadelphia? 


R. L. Brower & Co, A. C. Icken 


On November 22, 1915, [I shipped one 
box of dressed poultry, containing six 
dressed turkeys, valued at 29 cents per 
pound, to R. L. Brower. 92 Barclay 
St, New York city. I have written 
him repeatedly for my pay, but get no 
reply. He did not pay the claim of 
some other shippers around here until 
forced to do so. He owes me a balance 
of $18.72.—{H. T. S., Westover, Md. 

This “R. L. Brower” has failed to 
answer our repeated letters in behaif 
of this subscriber. -None of these let- 
ters have been returned to us, so evi- 
dently he received them. R. L. Brower 





& Co, Andrew Cc. Icken, pro- 
prietor, is the title under which 
this party is doing a commission 
business. Fermerly located at 92 


Barclay St, New York city, he is now 
at 199 West St, corner of Jay St. On 
April 3 he acknowledged to a party 
we sent to see him that he was “owing 
a number of small bills to shippers 
which are past due, but declined to 
state the amount of the same _ or 
where the shippers were located.” R 
L. Brower & Co are bonded ‘and 
licensed under the New York 
law: What has been the experience of 
others with this concern? Every ship- 
per who has claims against it will 
please send us full particulars. 


state 





** Skinning ’’ Cheese Shippers 

yrievous complaints have reached us 
from New York state cheese factories 
as to the way in which shipments 
were short weighted upon arrival in 
New York city, or were remitted for 
at less than their true vaitue. In one 
case a certain factory divided its 
seven days’ make of cheese into two 
lots, sending one to Merchant A and 
the other to Merchant B. Mr A 
promptly. remitted the full market 
price for the full weight shipped, but 
B returned nearly one-third less at a 
loss to the factory of $127 on that one 
lot. 

Now that the cheese shipping sea- 
son will soon open again, we would 
like to hear from factories every- 
where that believe they have been vic- 
timized in this manner. All such evi- 
dence may be sent to us under seal of 
secrecy if desired. Let us work to- 
gether to nip in the bud. «any such 
practices, should they.show up again 
this season. We should also like to 
hear from any shippers who have rea- 
son to believe they are being imposed 
upon either by alleged short weight 
on the part of the recipient, or under 
prices.’ Such ruscality not only robs 
legitimate.shippers, but also places re- 
liable merchants at a disadvantage. 





Business Advice 

C. C. Locke, doing business as C. C. 
Locke company of Niagara Falls, N Y, 
also as Utility sales company of Buf- 
falo, was arrested March 10 by the fed- 
eral authorities who charged him with 
defrauding by mail. He got people to 
send him $4 in advance for an outfit 
as “office manager” for the sale of 
furniture polish or some such stuff 
The victim might imply from the let- 
ters ahd contracts that he was. sure to 
get rich out of this “soft snap,” only 
to find that he tied himself up for 52 
weeks on a selling scheme, the condi- 


tions of which the ordinary person 
would not fulfill. It is good for the 
government to get after the mail 


order fakers. The mails are loaded 
down with somewhat similar schemes, 
which lead the inexperienced to be- 
lieve that by paying anywhere from 
25 cents to $25 in advance, they will 
be set up in a business that will make 
them rich without further effort! 


The Magic foot draft company of 
Jackson, Mich, of which Frederick 
Dyer was the active man, is out of 
business. The postoflice department 
gave them a hearing, and while a 
fraud order was not issued, the de- 
partment insisted that they close up 
business and quit, which they did. Ap- 


parently no provision was made for - 


paying claims of dissatisfied custom- 
ers and their attorney claims that 
there is no money for meeting such 
bills. 


A subscriber complains of dissatis- 
faction with the gbods supplied by 
one of our advertisers. The matter 
was taken up with the advertiser, 
who wrote direct to the subscriber 
telling him how to use the material. 
The subscriber made the proper test, 
and now writes that he is entirely 
satisfied and finds that the goods are 
as represented. It does not do to be 
hasty in condemning merchancise or 
men. We seldom receive complaints 
against any of our advertisers, as only 
reliable firms are admitted to this 
paper’s advertising columns. Any 
subscriber may insure. satisfactory 
dealings with any of our advertisers 
by always stating, in writing them- 
“IT saw your adv in the old reliable 
American Agriculturist.” 


Look Out for These 

The Air-friction carburetor com- 
pany of Dayton, O, of which J. H 
Whyte is cashier and J. W. Raymond 
general manager, scem to be long on 
promises and short on performance 
when it comes to squaring up unsat- 
isfactory accounts. They owe refund 
of $11.55 to an Iowa réader and last 
October promised us to pay it the fol- 
lowing week, stating that the error 
had occurred they had two 
customers of the same name in the 
same neighborhood tepeated letters, 
including registered letters, for which 
we hold their return receipt 
since then brought neither promises 
nor check Meunwhile the lowa man 
is out the $11 and the Air-friction car- 
buretor company has the money 





because 


have 


Postal fraud orders have been is- 
sued against the F. S. Olds company, 
KF, S. Olds and F. Stephen Olds, at 


Marshall, Mich. The Ogden Jewelry 
company, the feliable watch com- 
pany and the Drexel jewelry company 
at Chicago. The Pacific coast infor- 
mation bureau, its officers and agents 
as such, and Leo C. Wende, president, 
bureau and _e self-help league and 
their officers and agents as such, at 
308 Bullard building and. podstoftice 
box S68, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Safest- way is to get cash in advance 
before shipping to M. G. Green com- 
pany, or M..G. Green, manager, or 
The Hen .Coop, at 329 Broad street, 
Lynn, Mass, or to Edward J..- Moran, 
Jr, 3L Prospect street; Lynn, Mass, and 
114 State street, Boston, or Edward J. 


Moran & Co at 12 Doane. street, 
Boston. 

Postal fraud orders have been is- 
sued against Light watch company, 
Diamond jewelry company and Mu- 
tual sales company, at 306 West 
Madison street, Chicago, the Brooks 


copy company at. Washington, D C. 


One E. C. Futrell as agent for the 
Globe association is asking the peo- 
ple to pay him $2.50 for a five years’ 
membership. He says, “The associa 
tion will sell you sugar at 100 pounds 
for $1.75." It Futrell or the Globe or 
anybody else has sugar for sale at 
1% cents a pound, they need not get 
“memberships.”’ Any wholesale or re- 
tail grocer will take all they can sell 
#t vastly higher prices,. especially if, 
as Futrell states, “it is white granu- 
lated sugar No 1.” The Globe asso- 
ciation would not be permitted to 
advertise in our columns. A party 
eonnected with it was convicted in 


‘ 


the federal courts and fined $5000 for 
operating a scheme to defraud 


We get no satisfaction from Na- 
tional equitable society of Texas for 
two complaints lodged with us against 
it by parties who had paid money to 
Standard real estate loan company. 
The latter was placed in bankruptcy 
and apparently was taken over by the 
Equitable, so-called. I have never yet 
seen, any of these installment deposit 
loan -concerns, whose method was 
such as to warrant recommendation. 
I would never put a dollar myself in- 
to any of them. 


Fraud order has been issued against 
The Arabian Guide Circle, The Mu- 
tual Progressive Circle, The Ae-Du-J 
Sales company, and its officers and 
agents as such; The Ae-Du-J, T. 
Harrison White, Mrs Lillie M. White, 
Mrs May L. Stanard, and Rev May L. 
Stanard, at Los Angeles, Cal. This 
was a scheme to get money “Xr in- 
struction in occult arts. 


After the Trouble Makers 


D. B. Cornell’s agents apparently are 
busy listing farms in Maryland and 
further south. Are they still using the 
contract whereby the farmer pays an 
advance fee of $15? Does the con- 
tract also bind the farmer to pay a 





withdrawal fee of 2% in case he 
wishes to withdraw the farm from 


their hands? Cornell has worked these 
two schemes previously, as repeatedly 
exposed in this column. Under the 


contract which .some farmers have 
signed, they were not able to take 
their property out of this agent's 


hands except on payment of a with- 
drawal fee of 2%, or $200 on a place 
listed at $10,000. We do not advise 
any farmer to tie up his property in 
any such way: Pay the agent his 
commission only AFTER he has sold 
the farm, not before. If in doubt, sub- 
mit all the papers to us BEFORE 
signing anything. No matter what the 


agent talks, beware what you sign as | 


that is what you thereby bind 


self to perform. 


Rulings in favor of farmers and of 
farm finance continue to be made by 
the federal reserve board. It now says 
that any national bank may not only 
invest in loans secured by 


bank may also purchase or discount 
such loans already 
sued by farmer, the proceeds of 
which are to be used in the purchase 
of a cow, is held to be cattle paper, 
and as such any bank may 
rediscount federal re- 
serve bank. Thus your bank may lend 
you at say 6% cash for buying cows: 
if it is short or for any reason wishes 
to do so, it can indorse your note and 
cash it at its reserve bank at a rate of 
say 4%. You must pay the note when 
it matures. 


member 
same with its 


H. P. L.: No, we would not send 
$50 to that chap in California who 
wants it for his Bolivian syndicate, If 
there is any class of scheme that we 
would keep out of, it is these Séuth 
American gambles, They have been 
shown up in this column heretofore, 
One chap raked in a lot of cash from 
his discovery of the Mother lode of 
the Incas gold in Peru, but when the 
investors hired experts to get the gold, 
it wasn’t there! 


Thanks for Service Rendered 

I thank you very much for getting 
that $5 for me. I have tried to get it 
since 1912 but was unsuccessful, and 
he never would have paid it if Orange 
Judd Service Bureau hadn't got after 


him.—[S. H. Stevens, Pend Ov-eille 
County, Wash [No charge for our 
services to our paid-in-in-advance 
subscribers All you need to do is to 


(1), Send us full details of your case, | 


or claim with all the papers about it 
and stamps for their return; (2), also 
inclose your address label from Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, New York, show- 
ing that you are a paid-up subscriber; 
or if not such, you will be entitled to 
this free remitting at $l a 
to become such subscriber, ] 


service by 
year 


I have received a check for $32.50 
payment in full from my shipment of 
maple syrup. I wish to thank you 
very much for your kindness in 
lecting the bill for me.—I[A. C. 
ton, Canaan, N H. 


We thank you very much for the 
check in full from the commission 
company. We had carried on quite a 
corespondence with these people and 
never expected to receive anything 
until you took up the account for us. 


col- 
Hazel- 


ae 


We have told our friends what thé 
good old Orange Judd has done for 
us.—[Claude Seward, Newton County, 


In return for services rendered to 
me I am sending you a subscriber for 
your valuable journal, American Agri- 
culturist. I feel as though I would like 
to obtain a dozen subscribers for you 
because you have taken such an inter- 
est in my behalf.—[{Frank Harrison, 
Wycombe, Pa. 

We have this week forwarded to 
J. M. Harmon, Mexico, N Y, New 
York Central railroad’s draft for 
$94.25, in full for the portion of a 


shipment of apples over a year ago 
that were frozen on the top sides 
and at the end while in transit. This 


has been a long and difficult case, but 
when the evidence was finally made 
complete, the railroad settled in fuil. 
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Hee understand (despite War's | 
| increase in price) you have low « 
e contract for miles of best hard- { 
My: wire steel fencing. So send new ‘ 
catalog free (prices starting 120. 
instead of 13c. per rod). Also ; 
send FREE bottle-opener to 
S! show wire’s heavy galvanizing. : 
SSS Address.........0000+ 
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improved | 
and unincumbered farm land, but the | 


made. A note is- | 


The Mail-Order House of the East 
Deot. 17 BUFFALO, N. ¥. 
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i bie a= Over 25,000,006 rods Brown 
ber A Fence already sold to 400,000 
LA farmers. Factory Prices, 
id , Freight Prepaid. 160 styles, 
130 per rod up. ates a 
Stee] Posts, tool W: tal 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept.5 1 + © © Cleveland, Ohie 
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Have the strength and pulling power necessary 

for your work. Our new sales policy means a 

big saving to the purchaser. Write ua 

| for Motor Truck Catalog and full details, 
THE 0. ARMLEDER (0. 

fj Ciucinnati Ohio 














Every Farmer Needs 
These Books 


The secret of success in farming is K NOW- 
ING why your neighbor gets better results 
than you do. It is because he KNOWS d 
you do not, because he has studied the subject 
and you have not. If you want to KNOW, 
| | read the following books. They will show you 
| | HOW TO GET results 





“VS 





Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Agriculture 


By E. V. Wilcox and C. B. Smith. ‘This ts 
& practical, concise and complete presentation on 
the. whole subject of agriculture. It covers all 
details on the Farm, Orchard and Garden Crops, 
the Feeding and Fattening and Diseases of Farm 
Animals, Dairy Farming and Poultry. {rrigation, 
Draining, Fertilizing. Spraying, ete 6000 tomes. 
contains 619 pages, 500 illustrations Cloth $3.50 


Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Live Stock 
By B. Smith. The 
co illustrated \ 

It is nev 
and adapted 
to every breeder tow 
768 pages. loi. $4.50 








64x 9 inches 


Pertilizors and Crops 


rp -L. LL. Van Slyke. This new book is a 


psentation of facts, not only giving practi 
1 










ds for using fertilizers in crop growing 
g special emphasis on the reasons under 

use and on the conditions of greatest 
5x7 inches 734 pages 
cnevocssWheccelscced Serre A 


Soils 
Ry C. W. Burkett _ The most complet 


i ever published- 14 





and vopu- 
°s yr a 
nent ated 
the proh 





Farm Development 
Hays It take up farming as a voca 
yout the l L history « 


By W. M 
ti tells al 
expiains the way a 


m 





6 land, how t dr 
build road br ieige 
trated 2X8 ‘hes 





‘ lus 
Net $1.50 
Weeds of the Farm and Ga-den 
ty L. H. Pammel. This treatise will eusbie tl 
farmer to treat his fleld to remove werd T) 
} | iNustrated by phot ph avd 
expressly for this we 
le to every farmer, |! 
superintendent 












Free on Application 
Ser for our new and elaborately illustrated 
pages, 6x9 inches, containing destri 
uabove and also 500.of the most 
practical and modern books on farming and allied 
subjects Th will be sent for the asking 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Asbland Bldg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New. York, N. Y. 
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SAVE HALF 


-aint Bills 


By using GOOD PAINT which will give 
you LASTING SERVICE and SAVE YOU 
cost of frequent repainting. 


Ingersoll Paint 


has proved itself the MOST DURABLE by 

74 yeers’ ute and is the ONLY PAINT 

Endorsed by the "GRANGE" 42 years 
Made in all colors—for all purposes 


Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 


It is to your advantage to use the BEST 
PAINT. Buyit ‘Direct from our Factory” 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


This means a BIG SAVING TO YOU, in 
first cost and satisfactory results. 


Ga Tella all about Paint 
and Painting for Du- 
rability. How to avoid 
trouble and expense 
caused by Paints fad- 
ing, chalking and peel- 
ing. Information 
wo MANY 


REE with Sample 
Color Cards. Write me. 


Doit Now—I will Save 
you 


Your 








Brooklyn, N. Y. 



























Stacked to any make pump or 
d with pump, Run smooth and quiet. 
We build d pumping “Te for every pur- 
pose—hi 
deep or shallow wells. 


Domestic is ‘The Quality Line.”’ 
bulletin, Tell us your 








‘STEEL WHEELS 


Strong and durable, because 
they are made on correct 
principles. Thimble skein or 
straight steel axle, we fitthem 
all. We manufacture Farm 
Trucks also with either 
Steel Wheels orWood Wheels. 
Postal card request will bring 
you our Free Catalog. 
HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO. 
Box60 , Havana, Il. 














. FOG, DRIZZLE o 


M DELUGE What matter? 
“Inside a FISH cag 


REFLEX SLICKER °3 


you're always dry and aoe 
happu. A.J. Tower Co. Pr oe 
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Sout Throw Away 
Your Worn Tires 
You Can Get 5000 Miles More Service 


out of them by “half-soling’* them with Dur- 
able Stee) Studded Treads. European Motorists have 
been doing this for the past three years and getting 
from 10,000 to 15,000 miles from one set of tires. In 
eight months over 30,000 American Motorists have fol- 
lo their example and are saving $50 to $200 a 
year in tire expen: 
Without t d t 
We Deliver Free prepay the oxprese and 
allow you to be the judge. ‘Durable Treads. double 
the life “of our tires and are sold under a signed 
qeeraee e mites without puncture 
plied in your own garage in thirty minutes. 
offered to motorists in new 
Special Di Discount ged on first shipment 
direct from factory 
MAIL TODAY--SAVE THE DISCOUNT 


WThe Colorado Tire & Leather Co. 
475A Tread Bidg., 
a D? ~ ‘Transportation Bldg., Chicago 
20-754A Woolworth Bldg., New York 


a Gentlemen:-Please send me without obligation, full 
6 information, sample, guarantee, etc. 


Denver, Colo. 


SD Schtibeeteuasedbine cbascesccced>canannensens 
ee daqeseese anesere - 


My tire sizes ES TR oe 
bvsscacuccocaa 
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Power Ditches for Local Farms 


E. C. W., TOMPKINS COUNTY, N Y 
_ Through a request of a committee 
of the Tompkins county (N Y) farm 


bureau arrangements have been made 
whereby the power ditching machine 
in possession of the New York college 
of agriculture is made available for 
use on the farms of Tompkins county 
during this season. The college has 
willingly co-operated with the farmers 
of the county in this movement and 
will furnish information and _ super- 
vision regarding the laying out of the 
Systems, the proper kind and size tile 
to use, and method of laying. 
Those who desire to 
machine, which 
inches wide and 
make application 
the farm bureau 
arranging the 


use the 
trench 1D 
feet deep, 
manager of 
who charge of 
work throughout the 
county. It is planned to have the 
machine work in different parts of the 
county under varied conditions both 
of soil and topography in order to 
note its practicability to these condi- 
tions and make the, work educational, 
while giving a practical service to the 
county. 

The machine will be on the 
basis of the cost of operation. Since 
there may .be extra or unforeseen ex- 
penses on certain jobs that are not 
charged to that job, the expense will 
be determined from the season’s op- 
erations. Thus, the cost of a broken 
part does not rest on one man but 
is so charged that all users of the 
machine pay their proper portion of 
this expense. Each job will be 
charged according to actual costs, 
plus a fair percentage for deprecia- 
tion, also a percentage to cover un- 
usual expenses. At the end of the 
season any balance of this charge will 
be returned to the farmers using the 
machine pro rata of the amounts paid 
Following is an estimated cost per rod 
to the user: Labor to operate ditches, 
fuel and lubricant, estimate depend- 
ing upon character of soil, 8 to 20 
cents; cost. of road travel, repairs 
and unusual expenses, 10 cents, and 
depreciation on machine 10 cents. 


cuts a 
up to ra 
to the 


has 


used 


We all know the value of drainage 
to successful farming, but in this sec- 
tion labor is scarce and it is almost 


impossible to hire a man at any price 
who is a good ditcher. We are looking 
to this machine to help salve the 
problem. 





Potato Alcohol Potentialities 

With gasoline at almost prohibitive 
prices,.it is no wonder that automo- 
bile, farm tracter and power engine 
owners are keeping an eye open for a 
cheaper fuel. Germany makes dena- 
tured alcohol from potatoes and, in 
fact, according to the government, po- 
tatoes are by far the most important 
source of industrial alcohol in Ger- 
many. Whether or not Germany’s ex- 
perience is a lesson for Americans re- 
mains! to be seen. Potatoes sold at 
unprofitable figures this last season in 
very many instances while gasoline 
all over the country has been almost 
prohibitively high. 

The potato-alcohol industry in Ger- 
many has further agricultural signifi- 
cance in that all of the ingredients 
taken from the soil are returned to 
the soil. The “spent mash” is a val- 
uable feed for cattle. The industry has 
enabled the farmer to convert the un- 
stable potato crop into a stable alco- 


hol, which may be held as surplus 
stock for several years. It must be 
remembered that the farmers go into 
the business with the sole purpose of 
disposing of their crop through the 
distillery. In America it might oper- 
ate largely as a means of utilizing a 


surplus product. 

The production of denatured alcohol 
per bushel of potatoes is decidedly 
hard to estimate, as the scale of oper- 
ations, means of processing, etc, are 
so variable. Figures available indicate 
that potatoes will yield anywhere 
from 5 to 11% of denatured alcohol 


“rector 


- using denatured alcohol 


and that the strength of the alcohol 
runs anywhere from 40 or 50% to {Wr 
and above. German processes usuall) 
turn out, for export.at least, alcoho 


from agricultural products of double: 


the strength of made al- 


cohols. 
Processing Cost Is High 

Referring to a substitute for gaso- 
line in engines, Dr J. A. Moyer, di- 
of the Massachusetts board of 
education writes: “I believe very 
much of the denatured alcohol now 
sold is made from potatoes. The ac- 
tual cost of the potatoes is small com- 
pared with the other charges which 
must be included in determining the 
cost of production. I doubt very much 
Whether denatured alcohol can be 
produced from potatoes at much less 


American 


than 30 cents a gallon, except in a 
very large establishment. 
“The.results of recent investigations 
show that there is no greater heat ef- 
ficiency in the use of~alcohol with or 
without water injection than in the 
use of gasoline. Further, the heating 
value of the alcohol is only about half 
as much as gasoline, Consequently, if 
alcohol cannot be -produced at less 
than. 30 cents a gallon, -its use would 
not be economical unless the price of 


gasoline exceeded 6O cents a gailon.”’ 


Heating Values. Compared 

Relative to the comparative .use of 
denatured alcohol :and -gasoline in in- 
ternal combustion engines, the follow- 
ing comes in a letter from the federal 
bureaus of mines: “The heating valuc 
of a gallon of denatured alcohol aver- 
ages about 71,900 British thermal 
units, whereas the heating value of a 
gallon of gasoline averages about 115,- 
SOO units. If the two fuels are used in 
a gasoline engine under conditions us- 
ually prevailing for the use of gaso- 
line, about 50% more denatured alco- 
hol will be required than — gasoline. 
However, if the engines are properly 
regulated with regard to the fuel be- 
ing used, it is entirely possible to run 
them on the same volume of dena- 
tured alcohol as gasoline. 

“Therefore, the ordinary gasoline 
engine. can be .operated. with .dena- 
tured: alcohol with out charge,.but if 
the alcohol is.to be used to the best 
advantage changes should- he made in 
the engine to enable it to operate un- 
der a higher compression than would 
be possible with gasoline. An operat- 
ing difficulty that is apt to occur when 
in a gasoline 
engine is the difficulty in starting be- 
cause of the lower vaporization tem- 
perature of the gasoline. It is -prefer- 
able to use an engine designed for the 
use of alcohol, although the changes 
are not very extensive, being confined 
to heavier construction, different ar- 
rangement of the clearance space in 
the cylinders and a device for heating 
the engine prior to starting.” 





Higher Prices for Junk 


Large quantities of old metal, rub- 


ber, rags, -~paper, etc, leave the farm 
annually. Readers are reminded that 


prices are much higher now than us- 
ual. Do not sell at any old price junk 
dealers offer. Too many of them are 
taking advantage of farmers who are 
unaware of soaring prices on account 


of the war. The following table gives 
an idea of present prices: 

PRICES OF JUNE 
Folded newspapers ..25@35c..p 100 Ibs 
White rags .....-+-. £@ 5e p! 
Mixed rags ......:+-. 1@ 2%4c p Ib 
Rubbers ....--+eses 7@ T%e p Ib 
Auto tireS .....cee6- i\@ Tec p Ib 
Bicycle tires ....... rs” 2%c p Ib 
BPOM. 6. ccnccevccoweca 5@30c p 100 Ibs 
Steel Peohsrs sso vei 50c¢ p 100 Ibs 
LROG eo vccccccscces 5@ 5144¢ p Ib 
MO cccccdivescoecs 7 @ 10« p ib 
Copper ..ccecccee.- 14@18C p Ib 
Pewter ....cees 02es15@20¢c p Ib 
Zottles ...cscccceses %@ 1c each 
BOMCD .cccvcseseces 14@ We p ib 





The Mileage of Concrete pavements 
in the United States has increased 
rapidly. A recent estimate places it 
at 19,200,000 square yards in 1914. 
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You Can Own 
a Flour Mrll 
and Make Money 


By grinding wheat and selling flour used in 
your community. It is for you a sure, steady, 
clean and profitable business. You can, with 


comparatively small capital, start a modern 
fiour mill with the wonderful money-making 


“Midget’? Marvel 


self-contained roller flour mil 


1, make 00 8 

flour as the big mills and without 

millin experience, with the aid of our 

em pnd and * by -y Selling Plans” 

which show you how succesefu! run eo 

mill 8 sell the flour uy ” 
Capacities 12 1-2, 25, $6 and 76 bbis, 

It is sold on 30 days’ free trial. Wallace 

Sturgis, Ky. cleared 64,628 


as well or better, rite now for our free book, 
“The Story of a Wonderful 

Flour Mill,” prices, terms 

and hundreds of testimon- 

mm} fails of delighted money- 
¥ making owners. 


Anglo-American Mili Ce, 


16-28 Trust Bidg. 
Owensboro, Kentucky 





Bpiader Engine. At- 


hments for any 
a pinder. Two horses 
: - aah 8-ft bind- 


@, poveit. 


wSPROCKE Band all machinery. 





Throttle Governed. Very 
light weight. 4H. P. ay 
190}bs. Forced water cool. 
ing system prevents over- 
heating. .Tank a= front. bal- 
ances_engine on Fric- 
tien Clutch Pulley. or Ask for 

Engine Book. 4 to 20H. P. 


Cushman Motor Works 
North 21st Street 
NEBRASKA 








W E L L DRILLING 
PAYS 

Own a machine. of your own, 

terms. 


WELL 


Cash or easy 
Many styles and sizes for all purposes 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 




















American Agriculturist | 
One Year $1.00 


Youth’s Companion 


One Year $2.00 


rs 





The Youth’s Companion is the 


best all ‘around magazine for 
the home because — 


It’s the Cleanest | 
Every line of every issue is clean, The un- | 
usual value of The Companion has always 
been its influence on the reader, -whether 

father or mother, boy or girl. It settles ! 

great problems of responsibility for fathers 
and mothers. 


It’s the Best 
The Companion is a recognized standard in 
high-grade fiction and in its English. This 
is why America’s best minds are glad to 
contribute to its columns and the reason of 
its great strength with educators and parents. 
It’s Most Interesting 


Its fire and adventure never descend to the 
low or. trashy. Its enthusiasm is always 
constructive, ennobling; its facts are trust- 
worthy. Its fiction and its fun are alive 
with the contagion of health—the romance 
of fine conquest. 
It’s the Most 

It brings you more than twice the amount 
of reading matter given in any American 
monthly magazine. The 10 Great Serials 
for 1916 alone are worth at least ten dollars. 
250 shorter stories and a volume of good 
things. 


© Remember that the price of thie 
club is only $2.40—you save 60 cents 
and get 104 different magazines. 

@-This offer is open to both new and 
old subscribers. The magazines may 
be sent to different addresses if de- 
sired; when this offer is accepted no 
premium book or present can be in 
cluded yr upon additional pay- 


ment. Address all orders to 
Orange American Agriculturist 


315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 














